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McKibben urges St. Michael’s to act 


Environmental activist encourages St. Michael’s to divest and get involved 


By Lauren Carter 
Staff Writer 


Bill McKibben, famous en- 
vironmental activist and founder 
of 350.org, came to St. Michael’s 
on Jan. 30 to discuss global 
warming and the devastating ef- 
fects of climate change. McKib- 
ben encouraged students to take 
an “offensive role” locally and 
globally, by spreading the word 
and banding together. He reiter- 
ated that now is the time to start 
divesting from companies that 
harm the environment. 

McKibben was invited to 
St. Michael’s by Greg Delanty, 
professor of English and head of 
the Environmental Council, to 
explain to the school how rapidly 
climate change is. occurring and 
how students can follow McKib- 
ben’s divestment plan. With the 
advice McKibben instilled in his 
speech, a proposal for follow- 
ing his divestment plan has been 
given to St. Michael’s President 
John J. Neuhauser. 

“President Neuhauser was 
very positive to this campaign, 
supporting it, but he needs to ap- 
proach the Investment Commit- 
tee, a committee mostly made 
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up of alumni investment experts 
and a few board members, to ask 
them what we have our invest- 
ments in currently,’ Delanty 
said. Although the plan is still in 
the works, the Investment Com- 
mittee must wait for a response 
to proceed further. 

Neal Robinson, vice presi- 
dent of finance, confirmed that 
the divestment plan has been 
proposed to Neuhauser but 
would offer no further com- 
ments about the college’s current 
investments. 

Colin Delaney, 13, is one of 
the heads of the Green Up Club. 

“Where we stand as a coun- 
try, and as a planet now, the only 
goal we have to slow fossil fuel 
consumption is through activ- 
ism,” Delaney said. 

Heather Ellis-Lynch, sus- 
tainability coordinator for St. 
Michael’s, said that anyone can 
help with the climate crisis, even 
if it’s not on a national scale. 
Small things such as joining 
Green Up, getting involved with 
the Office of Sustainability and 
being mindful of the spaces 


See MCKIBBEN on page 6 








Photo by Lauren Kopchik 
Bill McKibben speaks in the McCarthy Recital Hall on Jan. 30 about 
his divestment campaign. 
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Construction Update 


Left: One of the latest views of the Quad Commons area nearest to Alliot Hall on 
Sunday, Feb. 10. 


Top: The back part of the Quad Commons construction near the 300s field during 
Winter Storm Nemo on Friday, Feb. 8. 
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Vermont attempts to add new gun regulations 


The state with very few gun laws tries to introduce new regulations, battling with gun advocates 


By Mikala Kane 
News Editor 


Vermont is slowly taking 
aim at its gun laws. 

“The only gun regulation 
Vermont has is that you can’t 
carry guns into the state house,” 
said John Hughes, a political sci- 
ence professor at St. Michael’s. 

It is not mandatory in Ver- 
mont to have a permit to purchase 
or a to carry a rifle, shotgun or 
handgun. It is also not necessary 
for owners to be licensed or for 
them to register their firearms, 
according to the National Rifle 
Association’s Institute for Legis- 
lative Action website. 

It is legal in Vermont to car- 
ry a firearm openly or concealed 
as long as it is not with the intent 
to harm another human being.. 

Hughes said that Vermont 
also has a very low homicide 
“We were third from the 
bottom last year,” Hughes said. 
“We usually run neck and neck 
with Maine and maybe Hawaii 
for the lowest per capita murder 
rate. Presence of guns and homi- 
cide rates don’t necessary corre- 
late in what we call a one-to-one 
fashion, but they do correlate 
highly. Those states with more 
guns tend to have more homicide 
so there is a problem out there.” 

“The third lowest doesn’t 
mean best,” Rep. Adam Greshin 
(I-Warren) said.. “It is not neces- 
sarily something to brag about.” 

Low homicide rate notwith- 
standing, there has been a recent 
push from Vermont’s political 
leaders, including Greshin, to 
change the state’s gun regula- 
tions. 

Three Vermont mayors re- 
cently joined Mayors Against 
Illegal Guns, a national coalition 
that aims to keep criminals from 
obtaining illegal guns. Mayors 
Miro Weinberger of Burlington, 
John Hollar of Montpelier, and 
Thom Lauzon of Barre joined 
the coalition to help push for fed- 
eral reforms. 

How successful will these 
mayors be in a state with so few 
gun regulations? 

“I don’t expect anything to 


happen in Vermont because I 
know Vermont,” Hughes said 
with a chuckle. 

State Sen. Philip Baruth (D- 


Chittenden) learned that the hard 


way. 

Right after he was elected 
majority leader of Vermont’s 
Senate, Baruth introduced the 
S. 32 bill, which would have 
prohibited the future purchase 
of semi-automatic weapons. He 
withdrew the bill about a week 
later, due to lack of support. 

Baruth did not answer phone 
calls requesting comments. 

The Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives is trying next. An- 
other new gun bill, H. 124, is 
under discussion. Reps. Linda 
Waite-Simpson (D-Essex Junc- 
tion) and Adam Greshin (I-War- 
ren) co-sponsored the bill. 

“We live in a larger society,” 
Greshin said. “I don’t want to be- 
come the gun shop of the North- 
east.” 

“This bill has nothing to 
do with hunting,” Greshin said, 
referencing one of Vermont’s 
favorite pastimes. Greshin said 
H. 124 will limit gun owners to 
using ten-round magazines or 
less, make gun owners take a 
basic safety course before they 
are allowed to carry a concealed 
weapon, and will close the “gun 
show loophole.” 

Greshin said that Waite- 
Simpson’s main focus for this bill 
is closing the loophole. Licensed 
gun retailers are required by 
federal law to do a background 
check on anyone who tries to buy 
a gun, but private dealers in the 
parking lots at gun shows are not 
required to do so, and many peo- 
ple buy guns through this “gun 
show loophole.” 

“Historically, the Second 
Amendment has generally been 
understood as not creating a 
personal right of firearm pos- 
session, but rather more of a 
state right to maintain a militia,” 
Hughes said. “What gun people 
will point to, they claim it’s a 
personal right, a personal right 
of possession, having nothing to 
do with the militia, even though 
the text of the Amendment spe- 
cifically says ‘militia.” 


Hughes said that in 2008, 
the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision called 
“District of Columbia vs. .Hell- 
er,” which challenged an outright 
ban in the District of Columbia 
on the possession of handguns. 

“The court ruled that that 
violated the Second Amend- 
ment, ruling that the Second 
Amendment did indeed create a 
personal right of firearms own- 
ership for purposes of self-de- 
fense,” Hughes said. 

However, there was a sec- 
ond part to the court’s decision, a 
part that the NRA likes to ignore 
Hughes said. 

“There’s always a ‘but’ and 
the ‘but’ is the part the gun lobby 
ignores,’ Hughes said. “They 
also said that this right, like oth- 
er constitutional rights, is subject 
to reasonable regulation.” 

David Ingalls, a senior com- 
puter science major at St. Mi- 
chael’s, has a license to carry a 
gun in Massachusetts. 

“T don’t hunt and I’m not 
really in any competitions or 
anything,” Ingalls said. “I just 
always wanted to learn how to 
handle a gun for safety reasons 
and if the situation ever arose 
where I'd have to defend myself.” 

In 2011, Ingalls and his sis- 
ter took a gun safety course at 
a gun shop near their house in 
Massachusetts. 

“You have to take the Massa- 
chusetts firearm safety course,” 
Ingalls said. “It’s just one day 
and you spend the majority of the 
day there with the instructor ba- 
sically going through everything 
about guns: how to handle them, 
how to tell if they’re loaded, how 
to sight them, basically every- 
thing you need to know about 
using a gun, owning a gun, hav- 
ing a gun On your person, all of 
the laws.” 

After taking the safety 
course and shooting at a range, 
Ingalls decided he wanted to get 
a license to carry. 

“Tt took an entire year to get 
it,” Ingalls said. “It’s a very long 
process. It’s not easy.” 

Ingalls had to go through a 
background check, was checked 
out in an FBI database while in 





Photo courtesy of Asa Sargent 


Asa Sargent, 713, of Ripton, was snowshoe rabbit hunting with beagles 


last year in Victory. 


the store, had his fingerprints 
taken, had a short interview, and 
was asked for references when 
trying to buy his gun. He owns a 
Walther PK380. 

If Ingalls was in Vermont, 
he wouldn’t have needed to take 
a safety course, or take a year 
applying for a license. As long 
as he was over 16 he could have 
purchased a gun. 

Ingalls said that in Massa- 
chusetts you can get your fire- 
arms identification card at 18, 
which allows you to possess and 
carry arifle or shotgun. In order 
to possess a handgun in Massa- 
chusetts, you need to be 21. 

“If every state was like 
Massachusetts I don’t think 
there would be an issue at all,” 
Ingalls said. Massachusetts has 
some of the strictest gun laws in 
the country, Ingalls said. 

Ingalls said he doesn’t know 
if a lot of other states would ac- 
cept being as.strict as Massachu- 
setts. 

“Tt’s just the nature of the 
people that live here,” Ingalls 
said. “People are more relaxed. 


I feel like Vermont is a lot more 
pro-gun, especially because 
there’s hunting too. Hunting can 
get people into guns really easily. 
If you grow up in a house where 
your dad hunts, you probably are 
going to be more inclined to be 
OK with guns.” 

As for the current discus- 
sions in Vermont and other states 
in the country about assault 
weapons, Ingalls said he finds 
them a little silly at times. 

“Tt seems kind of silly to 
me for them to broadly say “we 
want to ban assault weapons’ 
because then OK, define an as- 
sault weapon,” Ingalls said. “If 
it’s a weapon that can carry over 
10 rounds, then that is like ev- 
erything. Mine only holds nine 
rounds. It’s pretty close. You 
could do just as much damage 
with 10 rounds in an assault 
weapon as you could with 10 
rounds in a handgun.” 
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Women soldiers now allowed on the front lines 


St. Michael’s students enrolled in ROTC weigh in on the Defense Secretary's decision 


By Anna Kochien 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students en- 
rolled in the Reserved Officer 
Training Core — a program for 
students who plan on being offi- 
cers in the Army — are in general 
agreement regarding the recent 
decision to allow women in com- 
bat. 

Last month, Defense Secre- 
tary Leon E. Panetta announced 
that the 1994 Pentagon rule that 
restricted women from fight- 
ing on the front lines would be 
overturned. The decision evoked 
mixed reactions from both mili- 
tary and non-military citizens 
alike. 

Junior ROTC cadet Cynthia 
Edgerton is in favor of the new 
decision. 

“Tt’s a positive thing for the 
women to be able to do what the 
men can do,” Edgerton said. 

Will Briand, a sophomore 
and fellow ROTC cadet, is plan- 
ning on joining the infantry with 
the Army after he graduates. 
Briand said he feels that deci- 
sions within the military should 
be made based on aptitude, not 
gender. 

“If a woman is more wor- 
thy than a man to go on the front 
lines, then I’d take the woman,” 
Briand said. 

One hope is that, with the 
option of infantry open to them, 
women will have more career op- 
portunities within the military. 
Julia Berberan, director of the 
Center for Women and Gender, 
recognizes that women have of- 
ten been put in combat situations 
without being acknowledged for 


their sacrifices. 

“It is definitely going to 
open up more career opportuni- 
ties,” Berberan said. “They’ve 
been doing the work for a long 
time. The same work on the 
front lines as the men but just in 
a more invisible capacity.” 

Director of the Edmundite 
Center for Peace and Justice 
Laurie Gagne supports the new 
rule. 

“As long as women serve 
in the military, why shouldn’t 
they be allowed to serve at the 
front?” Gagne said. “There are 
many women-who can meet the 
current standards for soldiers in 
combat and they should be able 
to benefit from that.” 

Marine Staff Sgt. Alex 
Reyes expressed his opposition 
to the rule in a recent New York 
Times article. One of his con- 
cerns was that women will not 
meet the same physical standards 
as men in combat roles. Vari- 
ous Catholic publications have 
also indicated their disproval by 
questioning the choice of women 
to substitute maternal duties for 
roles in combat. Berberan said 
that these are sexist and outdated 
ideas that will hopefully be si- 
lenced after the legislation goes 
into effect. 

“The idea that women are 
naturally maternal is something 
that I see as being more of a so- 
cial construct,” Berberan said. 

Berberan recalled her ini- 
tial reaction to hearing about 
the new rule was concern for the 
safety of women in relation to the 
other men in their platoons. Af- 
ter hearing more and more sto- 
ries of sexual harassment in the 
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Cynthia Edgerton, ‘14, member of the ROTC, tries on her hat in the bathroom of her Canterbury suite 
while preparing for the ROTC Dining In dinner in Burlington. 


military, Berberan said she was 
weary that this issue will worsen 
with the inclusion of women on 
the frontlines. 

“The military should focus 
on changing their policies and 
implementing more sexual ha- 
rassment prevention and safety 
precautions for women,” Ber- 
beran said. 

Each semester Edgerton and 
Briand view online slideshows in 
their ROTC program for sexual 
harassment issues. But are these 
precautions enough? 

Edgerton insists that the 
men in her program treat her and 
fellow female cadets the same as 


they do each other. And her fel- 
low male cadet agrees. 

“We are all going to gradu- 
ate second lieutenants,’ Briand 
said. “We all have the same re- 
spect for each other.” 

But both Edgerton and Bri- 
and admitted that relationship of 
equality would change in a com- 
bat situation. 

A concern of Edgerton’s is 
the psychological dynamic of 
a man and woman in a combat 
zone. She suggested that a man 
may risk more to save a woman. 

“The military is such a co- 
hesive unit,’ Berberan said, “I 
would think they would do their 


best to help them regardless of 
the person’s gender.” 

But Briand admits that if he 
were ever on the front lines, he 
would be more aware of a wom- 
an and subconsciously try to pro- 
tect her more. 

The decision to allow wom- 
en on the front lines has sparked 
many debates, but Gagne’s posi- 
tion was firm. 

“Tt seems to be a matter of 
equality: what is allowed, or re- 
quired, for men should be an op- - 
portunity for women as well,” 
Gange said. 


Liturgical choir donates to hurricane relief efforts 


By Allyson Kristofik 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s liturgical 
choir traveled to New Jersey for 
a mission trip providing Mass, 
music and money to locals who 
were affected by Hurricane San- 
dy. The choir sang at masses in 
Oradell, Bayonne, and Belmar, 
N.J from Feb. 1-3. 

In past years the liturgical 





choir has not donated money on 
their mission trips. However, this 
year a substantial sum of $1,000 
was donated at the end of Sun- 
day’s Mass in Belmar, presented 
by The Rev. Brian Cummings, 
Director of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry at St. Michael’s. The 
money will help to counteract 
the damage done to the local 
Belmar parish and an additional 
$1,000 was given to the St. Rose 


High School in Belmar: 

The liturgical choir’s trip 
was initiated by Cummings, who 
contacted Michael DeChristfaro, 
an alumnus of St. Michael’s who 
works at St. Rose High School. 
DeChristfaro provided Cum- 
mings contact information for 
Belmar’s pastor. Cummings 
was then able to execute the rest 
of the planning. The liturgical 
choir has been participating in 


mission trips annually for the 
past 15 years, and previously has 
travelled to areas in Maine and 
New York. 

Jerome Monachino, direc- 
tor of liturgical music at St. Mi- 
chael’s and leader of the choir, 
said choir members rehearsed 
together two times per week for 
three weeks before the mission’s 
trip. 


Monachino wrote tyrics 


to one of the songs, “Pneuma,” 
meaning breath or spirit. The 
song, which was chosen for New 
Jersey parishioners, is meant 
to portray the spirit of prayer 
through the soulful flow of jazz, 
Monachino said. 

The song choice reflected 
the humbled spirit of the choir in 
the devastated New Jersey com- 
munity. 

See CHOiR on page 6 
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Communications Task Force tackles emails 


Students complain of too many emails, 


By Betsy Manero 
Staff Writer 


No longer are the daily 
emails informing the student 
body of club events and other 
happenings circulating around 
campus. This information is still 
out there, but where did it go? 

-The Communications Task 
Force, a group created in re- 
sponse to complaints about the 
numerous emails received by 
students, has been working to 
improve the flow of informa- 
tion throughout the college. The 
solution the task force has come 
up with has cut the number of 
universal emails sent out, and 
instead directs students to the 
new MySMC Portal, which was 
launched last semester. Using 
the Portal, students can access 
everything from class schedules 





to club announcements. 

Chief Information Officer 
of the Information Technology 
department Bill Anderson has 
been heading the task force. 

“The idea is to improve 
communications,” Anderson 
said. “So if some significant per- 
centage of students don’t read 
their email already, anything that 
improves the student participa- 
tion in the email system should 
improve Communications.” 

With the Portal, students 
will be able to not only access 
announcements that were once 
emailed to them, but they will 
also be able to subscribe to dif- 
ferent clubs and groups on cam- 
pus. These opt-in distribution 
lists will allow students to keep 
up with groups they are interest- 
ed in while avoiding overstuffed 
inboxes. 


“When you subscribe you'll 
get all the email from that group 
but no one else will,” Anderson 
said. “And unless you subscribe, 
youre not going to get it.” 

There will still be some 
universal email available to dif- 
ferent groups on campus. The 
daily digest will be an email sent 
out to the campus community 
that includes campus wide news 
from student groups and other 
organizations on campus. 

“One of those is a daily 
email that everyone’s going to 
get, that going to have a listing of 
all of those things in it,’ Ander- 
son said. “So it’s not that there is 
no access to the email system. 
It’s that access will be through 
this daily digest that everyone 
will get.” 

The biggest “problem the 
task force has been encountering 


has been students” reluctance to 
move to the Portal. Teresa Laut- 
enschlager, ’13, says that she 
does not think she will ever start 
using the Portal. 

“The only time I’ve logged 
into the Portal was to register 
because you can’t get to Knight 
Vision anymore without it, but 
besides that I don’t really use it,” 
Lautenschlager said. “I wouldn’t 
think to look at the Portal for in- 
formation.” 

However, Lautenschlager 
said she appreciates the cut back 
in emails. 

“Yeah, I think I’ve been get- 
ting less emails, but I don’t know, 
because I don’t know what I’ve 
been missing,” she said. “I think 
I like it, because I would just de- 
lete all those emails anyways.” 

With most upperclassmen 
not looking at the Portal, clubs 


MySMC Portal offers a solution for some but others worry 


have been feeling the impact. 
Turtle Underground, like other 
student groups, has seen a drop 
in attendance. Those running the 
club attribute this to the inability 
to send out universal emails. 

“Tt definitely is more incon- 
venient for us, not being able to 
just send out the emails,” said 
Daniel Bishop, one of the co- 
heads of Turtle Underground. 
“We have to do more work, put- 
ting up more posters and more 
word of mouth and things like 
that.” While Bishop misses the 
universal emailing power, he 
does understand the need to cut 
back. “I definitely see where 
they’re coming from in terms of 
it just cluttering up everyone’s 
inboxes,” Bishop said. 


See TASK FORCE on page 6 
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Freak Quality Piz2~ 


Tr t 
ADITIonAL / VEGETARIAN / couRMe 


LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50LG ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


Hi INGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ. / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1Lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2 Lb) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (4 Lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS ~ 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 








951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 


Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 


Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 


AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 


Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian | Sau- 
sage 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT © 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 


Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 
Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 


ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 


Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red 


Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 
ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rose- 
mary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red On- 
ions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 
ed Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White 


Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives 

GORGONZO1tA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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CHOIR: 


Continued from page 4 


Songs such as “We are One 
Body” connected both choir 
members and New Jersey pa- 
rishioners through song. Choir 
member Adrianna Bilancieri, 
°13, said music has power to 
strengthen communities. 

“It’s good to bring posi- 
tive encouragement in any way, 
shape, or form,” Bilancieri said. 

Monachino said the musical 
performance isn’t about perfec- 
tion but rather about putting one- 
self into music with authenticity, 
“warts and all.” It’s this power- 
ful authenticity in the choir’s 
spirit, faith and music that he 
said he believes the community 
responds to. 

The location of the choir’s 
trip was influenced by a num- 
ber of factors, especially cost, as 
funds are limited for the choir. 
The hurricane’s destruction was 
a motivation for choosing New 
Jersey, although Cumming’s em- 
phasized the choir’s trip was not 
intended to be considered a relief 
effort. 

The primary purpose of all 
these trips is to spread the word 
of God and “spread evangeli- 


calism through music,” Cum- 
mings said, while also making 
the name of St. Michael’s known 
to Catholic high school students 
and displaying a strong act of 
Christian faith. 

The Rev. Miller of St. 
Mary’s Star of the Sea Church in 
Bayonne, where the choir sang 
on Feb. 2, is retiring this year. 
Cummings, a New Jersey native, 
grew up listening to Miller as his 
own pastor in Bayonne. 

Although the initial motiva- 
tion was not to provide money, 
this additional donation added to 
the tone of the mission trip com- 
pared to previous years. 

The fact that a Vermont col- 
lege went to New Jersey left the 
parishioners “crying at the end 
of each mass,” Cummings said. 
Russell Hammond, ’15, a mem- 
ber of the liturgical choir and na- 
tive of New Jersey, said Belmar 
residents were responsive to the 
attendance of the choir. 

“Tt was really moving to see 
a lot of people coming together,” 
Hammond said about the stu- 
dents at Bergen Catholic High 
school, who clapped along to the 
beat of the singing choir. 


Hammond attended last 


TASK FORCE: 


Continued from page 5 


Turtle Underground is also 
working with the Student As- 
sociation to make sure that stu- 
dents will eventually start using 
the Portal. Kevin Lynch, the 
other co-head of Turtle Under- 
ground offered the idea to the 
S.A. of making the Portal the 
student home page on St. Mi- 
chael’s computers. He wondered 
how successful club advertising 
could be if most students do not 
know about the Portal. 

“Pve talked to people all the 
time and everyone’s just like ‘no 
I have no idea what the Portal 
is,” Lynch said. “We decided 
that if people don’t know about 
the Portal, then how are they 
supposed to use the Portal to 
find information?” 

Trevor Brown, the secretary 
of student policy for the S.A., has 
been working with Bishop and 
Lynch on the new resolution. 

“The co-presidents of Turtle 
Underground came to us and 


they said that they were inter- 
ested in putting together a reso- 
lution that basically would have 
the Portal be the default homep- 
age whenever you logged into 
a St. Mike’s computer,’ Brown 
said. “On the side of the Portal 
there is an announcement sec- 
tion, which announces all activi- 
ties campus wide, so that would 
allow advertising for all the dif- 
ferent club events.” 

The resolution was passed 
with a 38-1 majority in the S.A. 
on Jan. 29. 

“Tt helps all clubs, I think,” 
Lynch said. “Everyone has been 
suffering because of the new 
emails, so I think the Portal is 
good because it’s going to make 
everyone get those messages 
across that they don’t want in 
their email.” 

While upperclassmen are 
shying away from the Portal, 
first-year students have had dif- 
ferent experiences. First-year 
Jess Jablonski finds the Portal 
very useful. 


year’s choir trip to Maine, which 
did not have the additional relief 
factor involved with the mission 
trip. This year’s trip to Belmar, 
N.J., had a slightly different tone 
than that of Maine, Hammond 
said. 

“It was definitely more spir- 
itual and focused,’ Hammond 
said. “We saw the devastation. . . 
The entire boardwalk was ripped 
up, just pillars were left.” 

The donated money will 
go towards the cost of what in- 
surance didn’t cover from the 
storm’s destruction, including 
damaged school supplies and 
construction. There was — $11 
million worth of damage on St. 
Rose’s campus, which includes 
six buildings, DeChristfaro said. 

Hurricane Sandy, which hit 
parts of New York and New Jer- 
sey in late October, has caused 
billions of dollars in damage. 
The New York Times reported 
more than 100 people died in the 
aftermath of Hurricane Sandy. 

DeChristfaro sent his “sin- 
cerest gratitude to St. Michael’s” 
for assisting in the recovery. 


“My email and eCollege and 
KnightVision and everything is 
all in the same spot, and I don’t 
have to log into all of them,” 
Jablonski said. 

If announcements are there 
she’ll check and see what’s going 
on, Jablonski said. 

Anderson said he is optimis- 
tic that upper-class students find 
the Portal as useful as first-years 
as more information is added to 
it. 

“The level of dissatisfaction 
with the way things are now is 
very high,” Anderson said. “The 
reality is that that’s not going to 
improve unless people change 
their behavior. As inconvenient 
as it may be, especially for up- 
per-class students who have a 
way of operating, if people don’t 
change, it’s not going to get bet- 
ter. All we can do is remind 
people who are still emailing 
that we want a different kind of 
behavior.” 
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Members of the St. Michael’s liturgical choir pause during a perfor- 
mance during their trip to several churches in New Jersey. Not only 
did the choir perform, but it also donated money to help with Hurri- 


cane Sandy relief efforts. 


Continued from page 2 


you reside in by not leav- 
ing your laptop on, and turning 
off lights and appliances when 
you leave a room all help, ac- 
cording to Ellis-Lynch. She also 
said that students can call for 
the college to invest in renew- 
able energy on campus and more 
energy efficiency technology in 
our buildings. 

“If you’re a senior, have 
your senior class gift be solar 
panels,” Ellis-Lynch said. 

Delaney said that any stu- 
dent can help the cause. 

“Students can help cam- 
paigns by contacting their repre- 
sentatives in the government to 
inform others of the changes we 
need to make,” Delaney said. 

Another way to get involved 
is to go to weekly Green Up 
meetings, Mondays at 5 p.m. in 
St. Edmund’s 102. There also 
will be an Environmental Coun- 
cil meeting every second Mon- 
day at 4 p.m. in St. Edmund’s 
102 starting Feb. 11. 

Students can also join the 
rally McKibben mentioned dur- 
ing his talk, on National Presi- 
dent’s Day, Feb. 17, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“The intention behind the 
rally is to send the message to 


MCKIBBEN: 





President Obama and our politi- 
cians that it’s time to lead in the 
fight against climate change, be- 
ginning with stopping the Key- 
stone XL tar sands pipeline,” 
Ellis-Lynch said. 

Twenty-one St. Michael’s 
students will be leaving St. Mi- 
chael’s on Feb. 17 to join McK- 
ibben’s 350.org campaign at the 
rally, Ellis-Lynch said. 

Ellis-Lynch emphasized at- 
tending the rally because of the 
impact it will have, both person- 
ally and publicly. 

“The students will feel a 
sense of solidarity with fellow 
Americans, that they aren’t in 
the fight against climate change 
alone,” Ellis-Lynch said. “At 
any rally or gathering it’s always 
awe-inspiring to see the num- 
ber of people that care about the 
same issues as you do. It’s a very 
empowering feeling that I know 
the students going will feel and 
bring back to our campus to keep 
on pushing for a better future.” 
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Time to lift ban on kegs at St. Michael’s? 


Lack of recycling on campus brings into question sustainability of canned beverages 


By Courtney Burnett 
Staff Writer 


Low-flows showerheads, 
green cleaning products, a ban 
on bottled water and the employ- 
ment of a fulltime sustainability 
coordinator: these are just a few 
of the many changes that St. 

-Michael’s. has been making in 
recent years in an effort to main- 
tain a more sustainable campus. 
So what’s next for the go-green 
initiative? Some students argue 
that it’s time to lift the ban on 
kegs. 

On the average Sunday 
morning, students wake up to 
a campus covered in discard- 
ed cans and bottles in a sea of 
broken glass as proof of a long 
night of partying. This issue has 
moved some students to ask the 
question: if St. Michael’s is mak- 
ing a conscious effort to reduce 
its carbon footprint, then why 
aren’t we addressing this campus 
wide environmental issue? 

The problem lies within the 
alcohol policy. The St. Michael’s 
College Student Code of Con- 
duct states that, “All kegs and 
beer balls, whether empty or 
full, tapped or untapped, will be 
confiscated by the college. Pos- 
session of a tap will be regarded 
as evidence of a violation of the 
keg policy.” 

A standard half-barrel keg 
contains 165 cans of beer; some 
students believe that this fact 

. alone creates a strong argument 
for reinstating kegs. 

“T think it is absolutely more 
sustainable to have kegs on cam- 
pus,” said environmental studies 
professor Anjanette DeCarlo. “It 
really can eliminate quite a vol- 
ume of garbage and recycling 
that we are producing. It seems 
like this is something that re- 
ally has the students excited. It 
is really becoming a sort of fo- 
cal point for understanding how 
much waste we produce, so if it 
gets students excited, I’m all for 
it too.” 

Environmental studies ma- 
jor Will Thompson, ’13, was one 
of the first students to bring the 


kegs argument to DeCarlo’s at- 
tention. 

“T think kegs would make 
the campus greener because they 
substantially cut down on bottle 
and can use,” Thompson said. 
“One of my biggest pet peeves is 
broken glass on campus because 
I like to ride my bike.” 

“People . were very upset 
about waking up on the week- 
end mornings to bottles and cans 
strewn everywhere,’ DeCarlo 
said. “Many students were upset 
that garbage was being gener- 
ated in the first place and that if 
we had kegs we would eliminate 
all this and the campus would be 
cleaner. Students were saying 
that a lot of bottles get broken, 
or get thrown into the garbage. 
Some people were even saying 
that they didn’t like the message 
the mess was sending about the 
campus.” 

Meg McNulty, 713, said she 
is concerned about who exactly 
is cleaning up the mess. 

“T happen to look out the 
window early in the morning and 
I see the people going around, all 
bundled up in the snow, picking 
up the cans that people just threw 
on the ground, it really breaks 
my heart,’ McNulty said. “I am 
for kegs on campus because I be- 
lieve that they are a much more 
sustainable solution. When you 
return the keg to get the money 
back there is no waste. They 
send it back to the distributor and 
it gets refilled.” 

Director of Residence Life 
and Assistant Dean of Students 
Lou DiMasi acknowledged that 
kegs can cut down on waste, but 


said he thinks there are bigger 


risks involved. 

“You can’t drink in the state 
of Vermont until you’re 21, you 
can’t drink on campus until 
you’re 21, but you know and I 
know if you walk across campus 
on a Friday or Saturday night, 
sometimes a Monday, sometimes 
a Tuesday, on different areas of 
campus, we call ourselves dry 
but we’re pretty wet,” DiMasi 
said. “In the student guide and 
code at St. Michael’s College, it 


Bottles and cans pile up outside the 300s Townhouses on Sunday morning. 


says no kegs. So from that per- 
spective there are no kegs on 
campus and I am a person that 
needs to enforce the college poli- 
cies. I would also have to agree 
with that piece of it because, I’m 
not saying that a senior who is 21 
years of age can’t be responsible, 
I think they can be responsible. 
It’s never the person that buys 
the keg that is the problem. It’s 
others.” 

DiMasi said he worries that 
one of the problems with kegs is 
that it becomes harder for stu- 
dents to know how much they’ve 
been drinking. “From an alcohol 
safety point of view, if you crack 
a can of beer, you have 12 oz. of 
beer or 16 oz. of beer and you ei- 
ther finish that before you open 
another one or you -discard it,” 
Dimasi said. “If you crack a keg 
it has to be finished, otherwise 
it goes bad, and well, you lose 
count.” 

“Overdrinking is certainly 
a concern and we can’t ignore it, 
but we can’t necessarily say that 
it outweighs the environmental 
benefits because we don’t have 
enough data to go on,” DeCarlo 
said. “That’s a real worry on a 
college campus, we definitely 
don’t want to promote people to 
do anymore drinking than they 
need to, but it’s almost impos- 
sible to compare that fact to the 


environmental benefits.” 

McNulty argued that stu- 
dents are going to drink exces- 
sively whether or not kegs are in 
the picture. “I think students will 
drink the same amount regard- 
less of the medium,’ McNulty 
said. “I think as long as drinking 
is primarily on campus, people 
are always going to drink more 
to excess because it is cheaper to 
buy a handle than it is to go buy 
three drinks at Red Square.” 

McNulty also argued hay- 
ing kegs on campus is actually 
the safer option for students. “It 
would be beneficial for beer to be 
the most common alcohol con- 
sumed because it is much more 
difficult to become dangerously 
drunk just drinking beer than it 
is if you are drinking purely hard 
alcohol,” said McNulty. 

So, could kegs on campus 
contribute the improvement of 
the St. Michael’s drinking cul- 
ture? DeCarlo said she thinks it’s 
a possibility, but it’s all about the 
execution. 

“Tt is one part of a much 
bigger plan and emphasis on 
sustainability and greening our 
campus, but it certainly has its 
place,” DeCarlo said. “I think for 
it to really be sustainable though, 
students would have to have their 
own cup or glass and hold onto 
it like we do with our mugs for 
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tea to be used again and again 
and again, not just using plastic 
cups and throwing those away, 
because then we are just back at 
the same problem. In fact, many 
of the cups can’t be recycled, but 
the bottles and cans absolutely 
can. So, if we switched over to 
kegs or we allowed kegs, and 
we didn’t have a plan in place 
for the cups, I can’t say its really 
any better so we have to really 
plan around having people use 
reusable cups or mugs or beer 
glasses.” 

“Going green is really in 
right now,” said McNulty. “Ev- 
eryone brings Nalgene’s and Ma- 
son Jars to class. I don’t see why 
we couldn’t do the same thing 
with beer on the weekend.” 

“So, if kegs are not the way 
to go because of the negative 
consequences, we have to be 
very proactive about the waste 
we do generate,” DeCarlo said. 
“We should still address the fact 
that bottles and cans are being 
thrown everywhere, they aren’t 
necessarily being recycled prop- 
erly. We’ve found that recycling 
in the dorms is not really hap- 
pening that well. I can under- 
stand why the campus doesn’t 
want kegs but at the same time 
we have to be very proactive 
about our waste and how much 
we generate.” 
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Looking to mingle? There’s an app for that 


New iPhone dating app Tinder makes its way to St. Michael's students seeking potential matches 


By Cara Chapman 
Staff Writer 


Need to get somewhere? 
There’s an app for that. 

Need to check the latest 
New York Times headlines? 
There’s an app for that. 

Want to scroll through pic- 
tures of area singles in your 
area and anonymously decide 
if they’re attractive? Well, now 
there’s an app for that, too. It’s 
called Tinder. 

Available on iTunes since 
August 2012, Tinder, the on- 
line version of “hot-or-not,” 
has gained popularity in recent 
months, especially on college 
campuses. And now, it’s made its 
way to St. Michael’s. Erin Spell- 
man, °15 occasional user of the 
app, heard about it- through her 
best friend’s sister. 

“She lives in New York City 
and it’s really popular there in 
the bars,” Spellman said. 

Like many apps, Tinder 
runs through Facebook, taking 
a sampling of each person’s pro- 
file pictures and putting them 
into a virtual pile. From their 
iPhones, users flip through pic- 
tures of people within a certain 
geographical distance of them, 
deciding whether or not they like 
a person based on what they see. 

“It pops up with different 
guys’ faces and you just swipe 
up or down,” Spellman said. 
“Down is no, up is yes.” 

Aside from pictures, users 
can see a person’s name, age, 
mutual Facebook friends, shared 
interests and proximity before 
saying “yes” or “no” to a picture. 
Users never find out if some- 
one says “no” to their pictures. 
However, if two users say “yes” 
to each other, Tinder initiates a 
chat between them, leaving it up 
to the users to decide where to go 
from there. 

“Tt’s just for fun,” said Spell- 
man, who has about 20 matches, 
though he has never chatted with 
any of them directly. 

George Kokoefer, °13, an- 
other occasional Tinder user, 
also has not tried meeting any of 
his six matches. eT 


“I'd rather meet someone in 
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person,” Kokoefer said. “When 
I first got it I thought I’d talk to 
someone, see how it works.” 

Professor Molly Millwood 
teaches a psychology course on 
marriage and relationships at St. 
Michael’s. She believes it makes 
sense that Tinder appeals to 
those in their college years given 
that they are often called “digital 
natives” who grew up with tech- 
nology providing them easy ac- 
cess to whatever they may want 
or need. 

“There’s a sort of instant 
gratification quality that comes 
from living in this world of tech- 
nology,’ Millwood said. “But 
I also think that, in the college 
chapter of one’s life, there is a lot 
of trying things on for size, and 
figuring out what fits and what 
doesn’t fit.” 

The built-in anonymity of 
the app may also appeal to col- 
lege students, making initial in- 
troductions easier. 

“There’s this sort of  dis- 
inhibition that occurs when 
you're hiding behind your smart 
phone,” Millwood said. “Some- 
how it’s easier to give a thumbs- 
up to a photograph of somebody 
who’s sitting ten feet away from 
you than it is to walk up to that 
person and initiate contact with 
them.” 

“Tt is kind: of cool because 
you do get a match, and you like 
them and they like you,” Ko- 
koefer said.-“It’s kind of easier 
to-talk to them than maybe just 
go up to someone that you might 
not know likes you back. It can 
be very helpful for people.” 

Professor Vincent Bolduc, 
chair of the sociology/anthropol- 
ogy department, said the college 
experience by itself creates an 
efficient screening process for 
potential mates, both in people’s 
characteristics and in the ways 
they interact with each other. 

“Schools necessarily screen 
people ‘because they’re at the 


_ same. age, they’re all or mostly 


single, they have similar aspira- 
tions,” Bolduc said. “They want 
more or less the same things in 
life. And then of course the inter- 
action of it is that we talk to each 
other in class.” 


lf someone you’ve liked 
happens to like you as well... 


use Tinder. 


Bolduc met his wife of 
almost 45 years in their high 
school English class. Aside from 
her status as the new girl, Bolduc 
found himself attracted to her in- 
telligence, her priorities and her 
beauty. Technological means of 
communication, such as Tinder’s 
chat feature, hinder the detec- 


i, 


You and Sarah have tked each other. 





* Photo illustration by Jean-Marie McGrath 
A screen, like the one in the cellphone screenshot shown above, appears right before the app user signs up to 


tion of most of these qualities, 
he said. 

“What you write is so con- 
trived,’ Bolduc said. “When 
you’re face-to-face with a per- 
son, you’re better able to inter- 
pret the sincerity of what they’re 
saying. We count on visual cues 
enormously as well as intonation 


and inflection in the voice, and 
pauses.” 

“I don’t think a bond can be 
formed based on looks in a still 
photo,” Millwood said. “I think 
that it could be the basis for at- 
traction, but that’s different from 
a bond.” 
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St. Michael’s sweethearts 


What are the chances of finding your spouse at St.Michael’s? 


By Sheila Bogan 
Staff Writer 


College is a time filled with 
meeting new people, travel- 
ing to new places and planning 
for the future. What most stu- 
dents fail to realize is that their 
future might be sitting right 
next to them in Alliot, working 
alongside them at a Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts event or 


bumping into them as they walk 


across the quad. 

Michael Stefanowicz, an as- 
sistant director of admissions, 
met his wife Nicole during their 
first year at St. Michael’s. The 
future couple actively participat- 
ed in MOVE and became closer 
their junior year after bonding at 
an conference in Boston. Even- 
tually the couple began to date, 
and they both graduated in 2009. 
Michael popped the question last 
spring after almost four years to- 
gether. 

They were married on Dec. 
29, 2012 at the Chapel of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel during a 
snowstorm. 

“I wore snow boots under 
my dress,” Nicole Stefanowicz 
said. 

Despite the snowfall, the 
wedding guests were almost all 
in attendance at the ceremony 
according to the couple. Ap- 
proximately 130 guests attended 
the wedding and over one third 
were alumni, according to the 
newlyweds. Many members of 
the St. Michael’s community 
were in attendance, including 
the staff of the admission’s de- 
partment, Heidi St. Peter, direc- 
tor of MOVE, and members of 
the Campus Ministry. 

“IT think in my head I al- 
ways thought this would be a 
great place to meet someone, but 
when I was a student MOVE was 
mostly women so I was a lucky 
one,” Nicole Stefanowicz said. “I 


think when you live with people 


for four years you get to know 
them better than anyone in your 
life.” 

St. Michael’s first enrolled 
women in the fall of 1970. Ac- 
cording to John Kulhowvick, 
director of institutional research 

at St. Michael’s, there were 
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Michael and Nicole Stefanowicz, both ’09 graduates, were married on 
Dec. 29, 2012 at the Chapel of St.Michael the Archangel. 


approximately 25 undergradu- 
ate women enrolled that year out 
of 1,273 students in total. The 
number of females at St. Mi- 
chael’s has grown rapidly over 
the years, and now 53.5 percent 
of students are female and 46.5 
percent are male. 

“During the last several 
years women have been in a 
slight majority and the overall 
gender balance has been rela- 
tively stable,” Kulhowvick said. 

Professor Vince Bolduc has 
studied the chances of marrying 
a fellow alumnus, and coinci- 
dentally had both Michael and 
Nicole Stefanowicz in his soci- 
ology class. The study showed 
that the odds of meeting your 
spouse at St. Michael’s are quite 
high because of the similar de- 
mographics of students. 

“You know it’s something 
that I couldn’t put a percentage 
on, but it sort of comes through,” 
Bolduc said. “St. Michael’s helps 
to channel students in the same 
direction. Students self-select to 
come to a New England, Catho- 
lic, liberal arts, residential col- 
lege and they meet other people 
who like the same thing. And 
then of course when you have all 
those things in common, it’s eas- 
ier to get along in a relationship.” 

- Bolduc may have a point. 


Students at St. Michael’s are al- © 


most all in the age range of 18 to 


22, and they will almost all end 
up with bachelor’s degrees. With 
an almost even percentage of 
men and women at the college, 
there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties to find a partner, regardless 
of one’s sexual preference Not 
to mention the close-knit com- 
munity that is fostered at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“St. Mike’s students really 
do have a lot of common values,” 
Michael Stefanowicz said. “That 
all spills over into what you’re 
thinking about when you're 
looking for a spouse.” 

“People have such strong 
feelings about this college and 
I think when you meet some- 
one who went here and loves it 
equally there is this instant bond 
that you form with them,” Nicole 
Stefanowicz said. “My friends 
from home think that it’s weird.” 


According to Bolduc, grad-. 


uate school has a similar filter- 
ing, but offers fewer opportu- 
nities to meet people than in 
undergraduate school. 

“People are more diverse,” 
Bolduc said. “There’s not the 
same interaction potential in 
graduate school. There are not 
as many parties, not as many 
classes. You’re not growing up 
together.” 


“See MARRIAGE on page 10 


What will you be watching 
this Valentine’s day? 


_ SPEAKS © 


ny 


Michael O'Neill ‘13 


“The Notebook” . 
Melissa Morrison "13 ; 


os 
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MARRIAGE: 


Continued from page 9 


According to Kulhowvick, 
the five-year out alumni surveys 
conducted by the Institutional 
Research office consistently dis- 
played that around 40 percent of 
those graduates who reported 
being married five years after 
college, indicated that they met 
their spouse directly or indirect- 
ly through St. Michael’s. 

“Tt’s not that all 40 percent 
of all marriages came from con- 
tacts at St. Michael’s,’ Bolduc 
said. “It is that of those that are 
27 years old who are married, 40 
percent of them met their spouse 
directly or indirectly through a 
St. Michael’s contact.” 

“The number of Sacramen- 
tal marriages we celebrate in our 
campus chapel can vary greatly 
from year to year,’ The Rev. 
Brian Cummings, Director of 
Edmundite Campus Ministry at 
St. Michael’s said. “One year I 
was involved with 17 weddings 
on and off campus. That is defi- 
nitely on the high side.” 

Jamie Gorton proposed to 
his girlfriend, Rachel Roy, dur- 
ing their commencement cer- 
emony in 2010. His speech and 
the proposal has over 33, 000 
views on YouTube. 

“Last summer I celebrated 
the wedding of classmates Jamie 
Gorton and Rachel Roy in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire,” Cum- 
mings said. “I could not pass on 
that wedding.” 

Not all students at St. Mi- 
chael’s are Catholic, but the odds 
of meeting someone are still 
rather high due to the other com- 
mon factors shared by students. 
Not all alumni who get married 
after graduating are married at 
St. Michael’s either. Those who 
are married at the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel must fol- 
low specific wedding guidelines 
which can be found on the web- 
site. According to those guide- 
lines, at least one of the engaged 
couple must be either a current 
student, recent alumnus or a 
member of the faculty or staff of 
the College. 

“On paper it’s intense, but it 
really wasn’t that hard,” Michael 
Stefanowiczsaid. “If you have a 


relationship with the college or 
the campus ministry, they really 
take care of the alumni.” 

Michael and Nicole Stefano- 
wicz were married by The Rev. 
Ray Doherty, who is a member 
of the campus ministry. 

Kulhowvick met his wife, 
Brigid, at St. Michael’s in the fall 
of 1977 when they both sat with 
a mutual friend in Alliot during 
lunch one day. 

“T think we went out on our 
first date a couple weeks later to 
the Halloween Dance,” said Kul- 
howvick. “It turned out that we 
had a lot in common and after 
graduate school and getting our 
first jobs we were married at St. 
Michael’s Chapel.” 

The Kulhowvicks were 
married by Doherty as well. 

The marriages of alumni 
such as the Stefanowiczs, the 
Kulhowvicks, and the Gortons 
are prime examples of couples 
who met while students at St. 
Michael’s. The Kulhowvicks 
are about to celebrate their 30th 
wedding anniversary, according 
to John Kulhowvick. The other 
couples have only been married 
for a short time, but all three 
made deep connections during 
their short time as students at St. 
Michael’s. 

“Tt goes by so quickly,” Ni- 
cole Stefanowicz said. “Unless 
you marry someone from St. 
Michael’s who works at St. Mi- 
chael’s and then you’re here for- 
ever. My St. Mike’s career feels 
like a lifetime.” 

According to Bolduc, many 
people connect romantically 
with fellow Alumni after gradu- 
ating college as well as during 
their time as undergraduates. 
Those who do meet through St. 
Michael’s have great stories to 
tell, and the chances of experi- 
encing their similar good fortune 
are higher than most people may 
realize. 

“So, don’t pass up a meal at 
the cafeteria because you never 
know where it might lead,” Kul- 
howvick said. 
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Two Marriage Markets 


Hypothetical Corporation 


2000 Employees 


50% opposite sex: 1000 


’ 23% of the working age pore 
tion is between 20 and 29: 230 


30% of the adult population have 
BA’s: 69 
25% of Americans are Roman 


Catholic: 17 


77% of 20-29 year old are single: 


13 


St. Michael’s 


2000 Students 


50% Opposite Sex: 1000 
“Appropriate” age: 990 


Will have Bachelor’s Degrees: 
990 


SMC students are Roman 
Catholic or “religiously appro 


priate”: 900 +/- 
Marital status: 99% are single: 


900 





Information provided by professor Vince Bulduc 


Above: This chart is a comparison between two marriage markets: a fictional workplace (hypothetical 
corporation) and St. Michael’s College. As the chart progresses, the odds of meeting someone at the hypo- 
thetical Corporation go down, while the odds of meeting someone at St. Michael’s stay high, The chart is 
broken down into sections such as gender, age, education, and religion. Below: The ratio of men to women at 


St.Michael’s. 


Men and Women at St. Michael's College 


m= Men #@ Women 





Graph created by Sheila Bogan 
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By Liam Connors 
Staff Writer 


Twenty-two years ago, an 
Irish band released what would 
become one of the most impor- 
tant and influential indie rock 
albums of the 90s. My Bloody 
Valentine's “Loveless” blended 
saccharine, airy vocal melodies 
with dense swirls of guitars and 
noise. Listening to “Loveless” 
is the sonic equivalent of stand- 
ing in the ocean at’2 a.m. under 
a full moon with waves crashing 
into your body, submerging into 
a murky, hazy existence. 

So what exactly does an al- 
bum that came out 22 years ago 


peFENDERAR TS 
My Bloody Valentine drops new album 


Fans wait 22 years for the band’s third album, ‘Loveless’ 


have to do with February 2013? 
On Feb. 2, My Bloody Valentine 
announced on Facebook that fi- 
nally, after two decades of wait- 
ing, a follow-up to “Loveless” 
would be released that night. 


Needless to say, this excited a’ 


lot of people. After 22 years of 
listening to and proclaiming the 
genius of “Loveless”, was there 
any way that My Bloody Valen- 
tine's new album “m b v” could 
live up to the hype? Would it be 
a new modern classic or a pile 
of musical trash? Thankfully, it 
isn't the latter. (Though it is too 
earlier to say if the first is true.) 
The album opens with “She 
Found Now,” a gorgeous, lush 


song with thick layers of fuzzy 
guitars and soft dreamy vocals. It 
isn't a new sound for My Bloody 
Valentine, but that's hardly a 
bad thing. My Bloody Valentine 
didn't have to reinvent its sound 
to create this new record. It just 
needed to write good songs and 
overall they've achieved this on 
“m b v.” The sound here isn't so 
much a departure from “Love- 
less” as it is a continuation. The 
important thing about listen- 
ing to “m b v” is to treat it as 
its own album, and not expect it 
to break any barriers. The band 
broke barriers 22 years ago and 
to think that will happen again is 
unrealistic. 


While the album overall 
is a success, it isn't without its 
shortcomings. The fifth track, 
“Is This and Yes,” goes too long 
for its own good. The static key- 
board textures, sweet vocals and 
subtle white noise are good for 
the first two minutes, but the 
song drags on for another three. 
Other than that, the songs are 
well-paced and interesting. Most 
are mid-tempo, but a few, such as 
“In Another Way” and the closer 
“Wonder 2,” bring the tempo 
up. “Wonder 2” is a particularly 
wonky track, with guitars that 
sound like jets taking off over a 
frantic drum beat. The song is a 
little unsettling, but at the same 
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time it's incredibly engaging. 

What really sells “m b v” as 
a solid follow-up to “Loveless,” 
and an excellent album in its own 
right, is My Bloody Valentine's 
commitment to experimenting 
with sound textures. Listening to 
My Bloody Valentine feels like 
trying to untie a sonic knot. Gui- 
tars, drums, vocals and noise are 
meticulously layered over, under 
and in between each other to cre- 
ate dense, hypnotic songs. Each 
listen reveals new sounds, and 
small intricacies. “M b v” is an 
album to dive headfirst into and 
get lost in. So get some head- 
phones, close your eyes and start 
swimming. 


From townhouses to Higher Ground, Serotheft expands fanbase 


By Katelyn Howes 
Features Editor 


Where can you find St. Mi- 
chael’s student band Serotheft on 
a Thursday night? 

If you venture eight min- 
utes away from campus to North 

‘Street in Burlington, the four 
members of the band will be 
jamming in the tiny and dark 
basement of St. Michael’s alum- 
nus and bass player Alex Greene. 

Serotheft formed in 2009 
when the band’s guitarist, Ted 
Kenney, °12, and drummer 
Devin Atcherly lived together 
their first year. 

“Devin brought a little drum 
set into the dorm room, right 
above G.R.E.A.T. housing; they 
hated us, and we started playing 
a little bit, and started playing 
at Turtle our sophomore year,” 
Kenney said. 

As the years progressed, 
Kenney and Atcherly contin- 
ued to piece together the band. 
Greene, who was a member of 
another school band, became Se- 
rotheft’s bass player after hear- 
ing Kenney and Atcherly play 
at Turtle Undergound on North 
Campus. The band then rounded 
out with keyboardist Derek Rice, 
14. 


“Derek showed up one night 
at a house party and we basically 
asked him to sit in for the eve- 
ning and it was a rocking time,” 
Greene said. “We’ve been play- 
ing ever sense.” 

Serotheft played regularly at 
Turtle Underground and house 
parties on campus before ventur- 
ing to local Burlington venues, 
such as Nectar’s on Main Street 
and Red Square on Church 
Street. The band has now ex- 
panded its performances to New 
York and Boston. 

“We have quite a St. Mike’s 
fan base in Boston now too,” 
Atcherly said. 

“We put a club into over- 
capacity, which is pretty awe- 
some for a band out of Vermont,” 
Greene said. 

This month the band began 
to recording its first album, an 
EP with five tracks, and is plan- 
ning to release it in April. The 
album will include a lot of the 
band’s older material, though 
the band will be including new 
songs that are slower and softer, 
as the band has learned over time 
that certain audiences like dif- 
ferent paces, Kenney said. 

“Tt has challenged us to 
write songs that are a little bit 
slower, a little softer, that we like 


and that we are proud to play,” 
Rice said. 

Serotheft plays cover songs 
and also writes its own music. 

“One of us starts with an 
idea and the rest of us write the 
song,” Rice said. 

“Tt has yet to be that some- 
one comes in and is like here’s 
each person’s part,” Greene said. 

Serotheft is paying for the 
production of its first album by 
taking a lot of bar gigs. The band 
makes between $18 and $600 per 
gig depending on where the band 
is traveling and where they are 
playing, Kenney said. 

Where is Serotheft heading 
next? 

“T am the only one from the 
goon squad from around here, 
so I definitely plan on staying 
around here for a while, at least 
until Derek is done school,” 
Kenney said. “There has been 
talk about possibly moving the 
band to another city once we 
have really worked on the Burl- 
ington market.” 

While the band members 
may be leaving the Vermont area 
within the next two years, they 
credit some of their success and 
how they have managed to stay 
together to St. Michael’s. 

“The reason that we are 








- Photo by Andrew Caringi 


Derek Rice, ’14, plays his keyboard during a Serotheft practice. 


able to do everything is because 
of our friends, and our growing 
fan base and it all started at St. 
Mike’s,” Rice said. 

The band will be having a 
benefit show for North End Stu- 
dio, 294 North Winooski Ave. on 
Feb. 16. It will be a benefit for 
Hurricane Sandy victims in New 
Jersey. Serotheft will also be 
playing at Higher Ground with 
Kung Fu and Twiddle on April 


20. Check us out online to watch 
the complete multimedia story. 


Multimedia Story 


Visit Us Online for More! 
defender.smevtedu 
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Above left: Walk the Moon guitarist Eli Maiman, left, glances down at the audience as synthesizer Nicholas Petricca sings in the background. 
Above center: Walk the Moon performs at Higher Ground on Feb. 4. 
Above right: Audience members rock out to Walk the Moon’s songs from its album “Tightrope.” 


Walk the Moon hits Higher Ground. 


The indie rock band plays its first show in Vermont 


By Andrew Caringi 
Arts Editor 


Following the Jan. 18 release 
of its “Tightrope” EP, Walk The 
Moon brought its winter tour to 
Higher Ground on Monday, Feb. 
4. The band hails from Cincin- 
nati and announced to the crowd 
that this was its first show ever in 
the Green Mountain State. 

This past year was a huge 
stepping-stone for the band as it 
released its first full-length self- 
titled album. Featured on the al- 
bum is the hit single “Anna Sun,” 
which was released in November 


2010 and was named the song of 


the summer by Esquire maga- 
zine in 2011. 

Walk the Moon produces a 
sound similar to popular artists 
MGMT and Vampire Weekend. 





The band is noted for attract- 
ing young, high-energy crowds 
wherever it goes and the mem- 
bers hold a tradition of painting 
their faces for every live perfor- 
mance. 

Walk the Moon took the 
stage at 9 p.m. to a filled ball- 
room. at Higher Ground. Lead 
singer Nicholas Petricca was 
clearly feeding off of the crowd’s 
energy as he alternated between 
the keyboard and bass drum. 
Fellow members Kevin Ray 
(bass), Sean Waugaman (drums), 
and Eli Maiman (lead guitar) all 
sang backup vocals as Petricca 
belted out the band’s catchy cho- 
ruses, 

Halfway through the show 
Petricca dialed back the energy 
as he sang the band’s slower jam 
“1 Can Lift A Car.” The song 





seemed to subdue.the hyped-up 
crowd looking to dance for the 
short hour the band was play- 
ing. The show ended fittingly 
with the hit song “Anna Sun” in 
the one-song encore that capped 
off a short but exciting night for 
Walk the Moon fans. 

Opening the show was the 
Southern California band Pacific 
Air. Formerly known as KoKo, 
the band changed its name in 
January 2012 and released its 
first recording in the form of an 
EP titled “Long Live Koko” on 
Oct. 16, 2012. On the album is 
the hit song “Float,” which the 
band released a music video for 
on Jan. 29. 

The use of pre-recorded 
backup vocals took away from 
the band’s authenticity on stage, 
but catchy chorus lines and skip- 


along beats still had the crowd 
engaged. Playing for around an 
hour, Pacific Air showed off its 
indie pop stylings, which resem- 
bles artists Freelance Whales 
and Swim Deep. Pacific Air will 
be returning to Higher Ground 
on March 8 as they open for the 
indie rock band Ra Ra Riot. 


Check out the Defender’s review 
of The Dirty Heads at Higher 
Ground in the March 5 issue. 





Five Walk the Moon 
Songs to Check Out 


1. Anna Sun — This is the 
band’s hit song of its first 
full-length self-titled al- 
bum. This catchy, up-beat 
song is a must have for any 
summer playlist. 


2. pee — This 
recently released single 
brings the same up-beat 
tempo that made “Anna 
Sun” Esquire magazine’s 
song of the summer for 
2011. 

3. Téte-a-Téte — Lead 
singer Nicholas Petricca 
delivers nicely in a high- | 
pitched chorus that is ~ 
almost impossible to not 
sing along with. This song 
is featured on the band’s 
recent January release of 
the EP “Tightrope.” 


4. Quesadilla — This _ 
synth-heavy song, featured 
on the band’s self-titled 
album, is accompanied by 
a self-made music video 
that shows off the band’s 
quirky side. 

5. Next in Line — A 
catchy synthesizer beat 
builds up to a chorus that 
displays Petricca’s unique 
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Behind the Scenes of ‘Ruthless’ 


Drama students bring a musical to life in the McCarthy Arts Center at St. Michael's 


By Gabbi Hall 
Multimedia Editor 


To be ruthless means. to 
have or to show no pity or mer- 
cy, according to the Encarta 
World English Dictionary. In 
- the Drama Club’s new musical 
production, the character that 


personifies the word may sur- 


prise you. 

Ruthless, originally an off- 
Broadway musical, is the story 
of a mother-daughter duo, Judy 

_and Tina Denmark. 

“Judy Denmark is the mom 
and she’s a normal housewife,” 
said Jill Holland, who plays 
Judy Denmark in the produc- 
tion. “Tina loves to perform and 
she was going out for her school 
play and she wants the lead. Ev- 
eryone always wants the lead.” 

The lead actresses in this 
production include Holland, 
Sarah Hoover, who plays Tina; 
8; and Kelly Ainsworth, who 
plays Sylvia St. Croix, a tal- 


ent manager. The cast also in- 
cludes Richie Bernache, James 
DeVoursney, Kathryn Miya- 
hira, Laura McCormack, Mary 
Doyle and Meaghan Diffend- 
erfer. Hoover’s character takes 
drastic measures when she be- 
comes the lead’s understudy. 

“She kills of the lead to get 
the lead,” said Anthony Bassig- 
nani, the play’s stage manager. 

The ensuing story follows 
the story of Judy Denmark and 
her rise to fame on Broadway 
after her daughter’s crime. 

The show is the first musi- 
cal at St. Michael’s in several 
years and is entirely student co- 
ordinated. Musicals are difficult 
to produce and perform because 
in addition to remembering 
lines and blocking, lyrics and 
rhythms must be remembered 
as well, Holland said. 

“The score is pretty eclec- 
tic,” said Assistant Stage Man- 
ager Ben Lane. “It’s a very in- 
teresting choice, where there’s 


a lot of interesting rhythms and 
discords, and sometimes it can 
be difficult.” 

In addition to being full 
of music, “Ruthless” is full of 
jokes that come out of left field, 
Lane said. The comedy twists 
and turns as the family navi- 
gates fame and its pitfalls. 

More challenges came in 
finding a location for the show. 
The main stage of McCarthy is 
for the department’s production 
every semester, so the Drama 
Club uses alternative spaces, 
such as the Green Room or the 
Recital Hall. 

“It’s difficult because this 
isn’t a typical theater stage,” 
Bassignani said. “It’s great 
acoustically, but when it comes 
to lighting it’s more complicat- 
ed and sound wise it’s also more 
complicated.” 

Despite these complica- 
tions, the actors and crew are 
ready to show their work. 

The musical will premiere 


Feb. 22 at 7:30 pm in the Re- 
cital Hall of the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Check us out online to 
watch the complete multimedia 
story. 








a 
Photos by Liz Murray 





Multimedia Story 








Photo by Gabbi Hall 


Director Shannon Carrol leads the cast and crew in a pre-rehearsal 
warmup in McCarthy Arts Center on Feb. 6, 2013. 
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St. Michael’s student advances to final round of theatre competition 


By Juliana Summers 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever sat down at 
a theatre performance and won- 
dered, what exactly goes on be- 
hind the scenes? 

For 18 St. Michael’s drama 
club members, behind the scenes 
took a new form at the Kennedy 
Center American College The- 
atre Festival (KCACTF) in Hy- 
annis, Massachusetts. From Jan. 
29 — Feb. 2, these chosen stu- 
dents had the chance to partici- 
pate in theatre workshops, watch 
performances, and a select few 
participated in competitions in 
different areas of the theatre arts. 

There were about 1,100 stu- 
dents participating in the Region 
1 festival alone, consisting of 
New England and eastern New 
York. More than 50 colleges and 
universities participate at this 
one event, and will be at seven 
other regional festivals that hap- 
pen across the United States 
within the next month. 

St. Michael’s has participat- 
ed in KCACTF for over 30 years, 
and in recent years, the drama 
club has sponsored all festival 
fees, making the experience free 
for student participants. 

Julia Grace Scanlon, 7°15 
theatre and English double ma- 
jor, was nominated to compete in 
stage management at the festival, 


which brought about surprising 
results. 

“She actually made it fur- 
ther than any St. Mike’s student 
has ever made it in her compe- 
tition to the final round,” said 
fellow drama club member Mi- 
chelle Kazanowski. 

Scanlon said a stage man- 
ager is a director’s right-hand 
person, and has to know every 


aspect of the show from what the 


director said about changing re- 
hearsal times, to communicating 
with all of the designers and ac- 
tors to make sure the production 
runs smoothly. 

“I was nominated as a stage 
manager for my work on the 
show, “The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare Abridged” 
that we did here, and I had to 
make a tri-fold display, sort of 
showing my process,” Scanlon 
said. “I’ve always sort of ques- 
tioned whether I’m doing things 
right and questioned my ability, 
and then to go to the competition 
and have a professional stage 
manager look through my book 
and tell me that it’s impressive 
was just like ‘okay, I’m actually 
good at this.” 

But not all competition was 
in the technical aspects of the- 
atre. 

Four of the St. Michael’s 
students attended the festival 
after being nominated for the 


Irene Ryan Acting Scholarship. 
Marla Caram, Zachary Pesner, 
Dustin Kenyon and Michelle 
Kazanowski were among near- 
ly 215 students from Region 1 
who were nominated for notable 
performances in their college’s 
mainstage or student-directed 
productions. 

Once nominees were at the 
festival, “they judge you by the 
work that you are showing, and 
since you have a partner for the 
first two rounds, they are going 
off the chemistry between you 
and your partner and if it’s be- 
lievable,” said Shannon Carroll, 
a St. Michael’s drama club mem- 
ber who interned at the festival. 

Carroll. said nominees 
worked with a pre-chosen part- 
ner for the first two rounds of 
the competition, and the final 
round was either a monologue or 
a song. 


“I mean obviously it’s a - 


bummer if you don’t make it 
past the second round especially 
because I got nominated back 
last May, so we spent like nine 
months working on all this stuff; 
trying to find scenes, deciding 
who I wanted to be my scene 
partner,” Kazanowski said. 
Adding later that she still 
enjoyed the ability to show off 
her work and receive positive 
feedback on the scene she and 
her partner, Evyn Whiteley, did 


from “As You Like It” by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

The experience itself is what 
St. Michael’s theatre professors 
Cathy Hurst, the Region 1 co- 
chair, and John Devlin, a co-vice 
chair, described as the focus of 
the festival. 

“The festival is less about 
competition and more about ex- 
changing ideas about the artistic 
process,” Hurst said. 

“We are cautioned not to 
view them as _ competitions,” 
Devlin explained. “They are cel- 
ebrations of work in the areas of 
scenic design, lighting design, 
sound design, costume design, 
stage management, critical writ- 
ing and allied crafts.” 

In addition to Scanlon’s 
stage management advance- 
ment and the four Irene Ryan 


nominees auditioning in the | 


first round, there were notable 
achievements among other 
members of the drama club who 
attended. 

“Ashley James was cast 
in an original ten-minute play, 
which was presented at the fes- 
tival, Kit Rivers and I received 
awards for excellence in Co- 
directing APPetite,” said Hurst. 
“Shannon Carroll was offered an 
Arts Administration Internship 
to work at the festival.” 

The 78 workshops put on at 
the festival allowed for opportu- 


nities in networking and learn- 
ing new skills pertaining to the 
theatre arts, which proves to be 
invaluable to the students, ac- 
cording to Devlin. 

“T took one that was stage 
combat, then I also took an act- 
ing for the camera one, which ~ 
was really cool because they 
went through the whole audition 
process, like what happens when 
youre auditioning for a movie or 
a sitcom,” Kazanowski said. 

What students learn at the 
festival is brought back to the 
mainstage, and sometimes used 
in what they want to do for a liv- 
ing, Scanlon said. She plans on 
going into stage management for 
a career. 

For Carroll, the element of 
networking was a large part of 
the experience. 

“We're going because we’re 
looking for connections. I went 
to several directing workshops 
and I emailed about five direc- 
tors that I met and talked to who 
gave the workshops, and I’ve 
already gotten back like two re- 
sponses,” Carroll said. “Theatre 
is a small community of people 
that all have to work together 
collaboratively, and if you have 
that opportunity, you have to 
take it, especially to get work.” 









Your Weekend Music Guide 


Saturday | 






Sunday 


‘Billy Wylder + Josh Pan- 


Josh Ritter & the Royal | Japhy Ryder Mary Lambert 
City Band Red Square, 8 p.m. Radio Bean, 7 p.m. da & the Hot Damned 
Higher Ground, : ; ‘Signal Kitchen, 9 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. Phil Yates & the Affili- RosuLup | : asi LoS 

ates, Black Rabbit, and | 242 Main, 7 p.m. 

Charlie Thunder aap 

The Monkey House, Rabbit in the Rye 

8 p.m. Skinny Pancake, 8 p.m. 

Aesop Rock The Big Lonesome 

Higher Ground Ballroom, | Radio Bean, 9 p.m. 

8:30 p.m. 

The Werks 

Higher Ground Show- 


case Lounge, 8:30 p.m. 


Joshua Glass 
Manhattan Pizza and 
Pub, 11 p.m. 
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Music You Can’t Miss 
By Andrew Caringi 


. “Upon the North” 
Eliza and the Bear 
2. “We Are Electric” 


3. “Recover” 
CHVRCHES 

4. “Brooklyn” 
(Asheville Sessions) 


5. “The Southern Wild” 
Eliza and the Bear 
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Time to snap back to reality | 


Stolen laptops reveal overconfidence in the St. Michael’s ‘bubble’ 


In Kindergarten, you learn 
a lot of really important life les- 
sons: how to share your animal 
crackers, how to read Dr. Seuss 
and how to count your marbles 
among the most notable. An- 
other important lesson is not to 
leave your things where some- 
one can take them. 

That last lesson has gained 
added importance on the St. Mi- 
chael’s campus as laptops, in- 
cluding a backpack, have been 
stolen from Alliot in recent 
weeks. 

The friendly, close-knit 
community at St. Michael’s is a 
big draw for students and em- 
ployees alike. Last spring, a pro- 
spective student described the 


; a 





Corrections 


The Feb. 5 Issue of The Defender con- 








campus as “just feeling right.” 
It is a great feeling to have about 
the campus. 

Unfortunately, the St. Mi- 
chael’s bubble that people feel 
on campus isn’t reality. Campus 
is not fenced off from the public 
and it isn’t a perfect campus ei- 
ther. We shouldn’t be surprised 
that laptops were stolen, but that 
it took this long for outsiders to 
find out they could have their 
pick of backpacks and laptops to 
steal. 

Looking at the issue from a 
non-St. Michael’s lens, you in- 
stantly notice how asinine/silly/ 
foolish/stupid it is to leave valu- 
ables unattended. As a visiting 
student, surely you noticed how 

a 
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“Turtle Underground Review” 
Incorrectly identified the saxophonist as 
John Wadlinger. Jon Linger, ’14, was the 





strange it is. Clearly, people out- 
side of the St. Michael’s bubble 
have caught on to the naiveté of 
the system. 

There is a pretty obvious 
solution to the problem: let stu- 
dents bring their backpacks into 
the dining hall. It’s not like stu- 
dents don’t take food out of the 
dining hall to begin with. The 

On two separate occasions, 
I have walked out with an entire 
chocolate pie and more than half 
of a cheesecake without any- 
one saying a word. While I did 
walk quickly and try to conceal 
my bounty, carrying a backpack 
wouldn’t have aided me in my 
heist. More food being taken out 
of the dining hall is a better op- 


tion than having laptops stolen. 

The reason for the backpack 
ban to prevent food being taken 
out and for fire safety, according 
to general manager Hank Stras- 
hnick 

For comparison, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont has very lax 
rules about backpacks in dining 
halls, according to a student who 
regularly does his homework 
while eating. 

The stolen backpacks and 
laptops should serve as a wakeup 
call to St. Michael’s that changes 
need to be made. 


-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 





Photo from St. Michael’s Department of Public Safety 
Two of the suspects in the laptop thefts from the Alliot Student Center as seen in an email sent to the campus by Public Safety. 
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By Colin Ellis 
Managing Editor 


A Vermont Senate commit- 
tee voted 5-0 for a bill that would 
legalize doctor-assisted death in 
the state. Referred to as “death 
with ‘dignity” by its proponents 
and “physician-assisted suicide” 
by its opponents, this measure 
would allow doctors to prescribe 
a lethal dose of medication to a 
terminally ill patient who had 
expressed his or her desire to 
die at least three times within 15 
days, and at least once in writing. 

The patient must have less 
than six months left to live in 
order to request the option and 
have been diagnosed as termi- 
nally ill by two physicians. The 
patient’s request would need to 
be signed by two people who 
are not relatives or acting physi- 
cians. Patients with mental dis- 
orders, like depression, would 
not be eligible. 

Former Vermont Gov. Mad- 
eleine Kunin said she wants to 
see the bill get passed. 

“Tt gives the dying patient 
the choice of whether he or she 
wants to end their life when all 
hope is gone and when hospice 
isn’t working,” Kunin told The 
Defender. “We have to respect 
in some of these cases the dying 
person’s wishes.” 

Kunin went on to say the 
hardest decision lies with the 
loved ones. 

“The hardest thing about 
this bill is for other people to 
let somebody go, to say ‘yes, I 
- will let you die,” Kunin said. 
“Because all of our instincts and 
all of medical training has been 
saying ‘no you have to fight, you 
have to live.’ And there are occa- 
sions when the person himself or 


‘ come, I’m ready to die. 


DEFENDER?CO LU M N Ss 
The uncertain future of the ‘death with dignity’ bill 


herself has decided ‘my time has 

Kunin witnessed this with 
her brother, former Vermont pol- 
itician Edgar May, who died six 
weeks ago. She said that while he 
wasn’t the typical patient this bill 
is designed for, he was terminal- 
ly ill and wanted to die. She said 
she had to respect his decision, 
acknowledging that extreme 
medical care would have pro- 
longed his life for only another 
day or two. 

However, the bill’s future is 
far from certain. While it passed 
with ease in the liberal-leaning 


Senate Health and Welfare Com- 


mittee, it is expected to meet 
considerably less acceptance in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
If it makes it that far and the Ju- 
diciary Committee doesn’t rec- 
ommend it be defeated, the bill 
will likely be decided by a few 
swing votes during a vote by the 
full Senate floor. 

If the bill passes the Senate, 
it will likely pass the House as 
well, a place where it died last 
time around. Kunin said she was 
cautiously optimistic that the bill 
will pass in the Senate, but said 
she is not going to assume it will 
pass. 


This has been a long time in 


the works for Vermont. Similar 
bills have come and failed in the 
state legislature before. The most 
recent was in 2011, when it was 
reintroduced after a failed bid in 
each of the previous two years 
before that. A version of the bill 
made it out of the Senate in 2007, 
but was killed by the House that 
year. The first incarnation of the 
bill appeared back in 2003. 
There have been a num- 
ber of opponents to this bil! 
and previous versions of it, and 


they are usually religiously af- 
filiated. One of the most notable 
opponents is a group called Ver- 
mont Right to Life Committee, 
the state’s largest anti-abortion 
rights and natural death advo- 
cate nonprofit group. According 
to the organization’s website, 
“If doctor-prescribed death be- 
comes just another treatment op- 
tion, and a cheap option at that, 
the standard of care and the ap- 
proach of healthcare changes. 
We'll focus less and less on ex- 
tending life and eliminating pain 
and more and more on ‘efficient’ 
treatment options like death. We 
believe that American healthcare 
should be focused on improving 
life, not ending it.” 

“There’s a point where ex- 
tending life doesn’t create a 
livable life, where pain is over- 
whelming,” Kunin said. “Ad- 
mittedly you have to be careful 
about that, and I think this bill 
is.” She went on to say this bill 
is structured in a way that it will 
not be abused. 

If the bill were to become 
law, Vermont would become the 
fourth state to legalize physician- 
assisted death, following Or- 
egon, Washington and Montana. 
The bill in Vermont has seen 
support from other high-profile 
politicians. Gov. Peter Shumlin 
has backed the bill and said he 
expects it to pass this year. On 
Jan. 29, Kunin gave testimony 
on the Senate floor supporting 
the bill. 

“T think the greatest respect 
that one can show a loved one is 
actually letting a person go when 
they decide it is time to go,” she 
said during her speech. “It is 
hard. It is not an easy thing to do, 
but it is the right thing to do.” 

Is this bill encouraging 


people to give up on life or is it 
granting those nearest them the 
opportunity to die in dignity? 
The Roman Catholic Church 
condemns assisted suicide, lik- 
ening it to murder in that it takes 
a life. According to the website 
for the United States Conference 
of Catholic Bishops, “Suicide is 
always as morally objectionable 
as murder. The Church’s tradi- 
tion has always rejected it as a 
gravely evil choice.” 

“Suicide is usually an irra- 
tional act, suicide is a tragedy,” 
Kunin said. “I do not see people 
using this bill in a very careful 
way as a tragedy but as fulfill- 
ing their wishes.” Kunin praised 
the advances of 
healthcare in 
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other than a 3,500-year-old doc- 
ument and tradition, and under- 
stand there will be circumstanc- 
es out of its control that it must 
handle with dignity, and not cast 
such a wide net. This bill is not 
encouraging people to give up on 
life. It’s designed to give choice 
to the individual involved. 

I’m not here to defend sui- 
cide. Quite the opposite: I view 
it as a terrible tragedy every 
time it occurs and as something 
we should always be working to 
stop. But I don’t want to look at 
it from a religious perspective, 
because that would be ignor- 
ing the individual level at which 
it occurs. Something like that 











keeping people 
alive longer than 
ever before, but 
said we need to 
recognize that 
in some cases, 
patients are not 
better off by hav- 
ing their lives 
extended if they 
are in unending 
and —_— incurable 
pain. 
Tereyweupine ~~ 


do. 


~Former Gov. Kunin 


re | think the greatest respect 
that one can show a loved 
one is actually letting a 
person go when they de- 
cide it is time to go... 
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an Irish Catho- 

lic household. I 

went to church every Sunday at 
7:30. I've had all the necessary 
sacraments, and even served as 
an alter boy back in the day. Ex- 
actly 100 percent of my formal 
education has been at a Catholic 
institution. And I value every- 
thing I have been taught up until 


this point. 
But this is not to say the 
Catholic Church is without 


flaws. It is time for the Church 
to update its views on something 
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shouldn’t be in the hands of the 
Church. In a perfect world we 
would never have to deal with 
something as tragic as suicide. 
But this is different. A physician- 
assisted death is not the same as 
suicide. And that is something 
the Church needs to recognize. 
Ellis is a senior media stud- 
ies and digital arts, and poiitic 1 
science double major. Centuci 
him at cellis@mail.smcv-.edu. 
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One Billion Rising, a campaign to end sexual violence 


By Mary Waters and Maya 
Richmond 
Guest Columnists 


Did you know that one in 
four college women today has 
been a victim of rape? Accord- 
ing to the Department of Justice, 
more than 95 percent of campus 
rapes go unreported. In 2011, 
The Chicago Tribune surveyed 
only six out of the thousands of 
colleges and universities across 
the United States. Out of those 
six schools, 171 sex crimes were 
reported. The result was 12 ar- 
rests and four convictions. It’s no 
wonder that campus sex crimes 
are rarely reported when there is 
little to no justice served. 

The rate of convictions and 
arrests for college sex crimes is 
far below the average reported 
nationally. Even in the case of re- 
peat offenders, college campuses 
are doing almost nothing about 
this problem. While the victim’s 
life is turned upside down, the 
offender is left with no penalty 
and no remorse. 

Furthermore, 60 percent 
of male college students admit 


ing force in certain circumstanc- 
es. Even Yale University was 
found to have omitted “forcible 
sex offenses” from its annual re- 
port of crime statistics. Why? To 
be more appealing and to appear 
safer to perspective students. 
Every 21 hours there is an- 
other rape on a U.S. college cam- 
pus, and only 10 percent of these 
rapes are reported. Other than 
the lack of colleges and police 
departments’ efforts to admin- 
ister justice to the victims, an- 
other one of the reasons students 
might not report or describe their 
assaults as rape is because most 
victims of sexual violence on 
college campuses, 90 percent of 
them, knew their rapist. 
Furthermore, 90 percent of 
the sexual assaults take place 
under the influence of alcohol. 
If someone is drunk when they 
are assaulted are they at fault for 
what happened? No. Nobody de- 
serves to be raped. If someone 
is drunk when they are assault- 
ed can they still report it? Yes. 
Sexual assault under the influ- 
ence of alcohol is still considered 
sexual assault; someone who is 
intoxicated cannot legally give 





some likelihood of raping or us- 


consent. 

So what is sexual violence? 
If you Google the definition of 
it, the first sentence declares that 
little research has been done on 
the problem. Sexual violence 
cannot only cause physical harm, 
but severe mental harm as well. 
V-Day, a global activist move- 
ment to end violence against 
women and girls, has organized 
a campaign to take place on their 
15th anniversary. The purpose of 
this campaign is to bring aware- 
ness to the staggering statistic 
that one in three women on the 
planet will be beaten or raped 
during her lifetime. 

With the world population 
at seven billion, this adds up to 
more than one billion women 
and girls — one billion daugh- 
ters, mothers, grandmothers, sis- 
ters, lovers and friends. On Feb. 
14, the Center for- Women and 
Gender is encouraging everyone 
on the St. Michael’s campus to 
join the fight against violence 
by participating in the One Bil- 
lion Rising campaign. This cam- 
paign is a call to join together 
and raise awareness about vio- 
lence against women. One Bil- 





WA 


ONE BILLION RISING 


STRIKE | DANCE | RISE! 


Photo from One Billion Rising’s official website 


lion Rising is inviting everyone 
to walk out, dance, rise up and 
demand an end to sexual vio- 
lence. It is only together that we 
can rise against and stand up to 
violence, so please join us in the 
revolution. 

We'll be meeting in the St. 
Edmund’s Hall lobby at noon; 
the dance-parade will start from 
there. We'll parade through the 


academic buildings and into Al- 
liot, where we’ll say some words 
about what we’re doing, why it’s 
necessary and how we can work 
together to end sexual violence 
in our community. Everyone is 
welcome. Please join us. 

For more information, con- 
tact the Center for Women and 
Gender at jberberan@smcvt. 
edu. 


Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


St. Michael's College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. 


Personal Counsel- 


ing 


Appointment 


Stop by our 


to set 
with a_ personal 


office 
the Klein Building or call us 
at (802) 654-2547 and ask 
up an appointment 
counselor. 


The hours are: 


Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 


in Thursdays 1 — 2:30 


within these times) 


Health Services 


Stop by the offices 
or call (802) 


in Alumni 
654-2234 


Hall 


Visit them at http:/www-ulifeline-org/for information on different health topics. 


Brief Half-Hour 
Drop-In Meetings 


Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 


for Walk-In Service |* 
to. set up an _ appointment. {formation 


Group Programs for this semester: 


Listen & Learn — One time meetings about alco- 
hol and other drug use & abuse. Mondays 6:00-8:00 


in the Personal Counseling Office — 


Feb. 18, March 4 & 25, April 8, 22, & 29 


Choices — Four series meeting about making 
choices around substance use in your life — You 


can join at any time — Thursdays 3:30-5:00 in the 
Personal Counseling Office - No meeting on Feb. 


14 


Recovery Support Group — For students who 
have chosen to quit their substance use — Call Kathy 


Butts at the Personal Counseling Office for more in- 


Mindfulness Meditation — Weekly sittings on 


Tuesdays 4:45 -5:45 in the Upper Room in the 


Chapel — no experience necessary. 
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Macklemore, Internet stars and the battle of the sexes 


By Tucker Watson 
Guest Columnist 


When I first logged into 
my school email after a month- 
and-a-half long experiment with 
spam-abstinence, I realized that 
if Halo and Modern Warfare 
weren’t going to give me carpel 
tunnel syndrome, then countless 
emails from St. Mike’s were. 
While on a little deleting fury, I 
noticed an email in bold purple 
Tahoma font, screaming that 
Macklemore would be playing at 
Saint Michael’s Spring Concert. 

Macklemore has been a fa- 
vorite of mine since I saw him 
in concert in 2011 and realized 
he was the real deal. A. suave 
haircut with an inspiring mes- 
sage and a voice as smooth as 
Newports—this guy had it all, I 
thought. 

So when I found out he 
would be performing while I 
was out in the middle of the 
ocean for a study abroad pro- 
gram, I was upset. Especially 
when considering the past ap- 
pearance by somebody named 
Grace Potter, and of course the 
Jay Sean fiasco. My solution 
was to go to YouTube and put on 
Macklemore’s new album “The 


Heist,” and cry a little bit when 
the song “Same Love” came on 
like everybody else did—it’s 
OK, you can admit it. 

At the same time, I noticed 
a lot of suggestions for Jenna 
Marbles, Jimmy Tatro and Dom 
Mazzetti in my over-zealous 
“recommended videos” column 
to the right of the screen. Chanc- 
es are some of these videos are 
being recommended for you too. 
Their skits and social commen- 
tary often revolve around the 
idiosyncrasies of college and 
young adult relationships. In ad- 
dition, they touch on student life, 
friendship, partying, swag and 
Four Loko. 

There has been an explosive 
rise in the popularity of these vi- 
ral video stars over the past few 
months because, like Mackl- 
emore with the hit single “Thrift 
Shop”, these figures have tapped 
into a valuable market: white 
college students with too much 
time on their hands. 

And with online data shar- 
ing reaching the nearly 30 bil- 
lion mark every month, it’s no 
wonder these videos spread like 
wildfire through Twitter, Face- 
book and the Blogosphere. Jenna 
Marbles has grossed nearly one 


billion video views, with Tatro 
and Mazzetti trailing in the tens 
of millions. 

While I hope these inter- 
net stars soon disappear off the 
face of the earth, they do open 
a valuable forum for discussion, 
with homosexuality and hetero- 
sexuality being the most com- 
mon thread. As I read through 
the comments of a Jenna Mar- 
bles video called “Things Girls 
Don’t Understand About Boys,” 
Macklemore sings “If I was 
gay/I would think hip-hop hates 
me/have you read the YouTube 
comments lately?” 


Apart from the obvious big- 


otry and homophobic content on 
the internet, even heterosexual 
relationship dynamics are tar- 
geted and often attacked by the 
opposite sex. 

“99% of American women 
are useless with no real skill 
sets. Find real asian women @ 
MeetAsianBabesDOTcom,” 
AslanAmerica6969 wrote. 

Underneath a video where 
Mazzetti assiduously describes 
“grinding on sluts,” Tattlyfe9 
describes an age-old impasse, 
“WHY are all girls who sleep 
around called sluts or whores, 
while guys who sleep around are 


all players or pimps. Some guys 
take this s*** seriously. Dom is 
funny, but still a d-bag.” And 
so, I encountered one of the rare 
gems of intelligence in the You- 
Tube comments. This quandary 
is common in the blogosphere’s 
cyber battle of the sexes. 

At lunch a few days ago with 
a friend of mine named Gemma, 
who coincidentally changed her 
Facebook page name to Gem- 
ma Marbles, we had a discus- 
sion about this very topic. She 
brought up the same argument, 
and I countered that the battle 
of the sexes is a well-balanced 
stalemate. This dilemma of the 
harlot versus the hustler, in the 
grand scheme of things, is one 
small facet of the male-female 
relationship that has been blown 
out of proportion. This is a one- 
sided paradox that is narrowly 
focused. 

On the flip side, there is the 
rarely-recognized quagmire of 
the libido. If by some chance the 
male in a relationship isn’t in the 
“mood” when the female is, he is 
ridiculed as being a lesser man. 
There must be something wrong 
with him, if he doesn’t want to 
bone, right? But, if this situation 
is turned on its head and the fe- 


male isn’t in the “mood” when 
the man is, she is “respectable.” 
She’s “hard to get” or “classy,” 
and her innocence is preserved. 

These observations are not 
important, however. They are 
only to show that there is still 
discussion to be had. And for 
now I can only support the abili- 
ties of shallow internet stars and 
artists like Macklemore in their 
ability to observe and internalize 
everyday problems like gay mar- 
riage, bro fights and things girls 
lie about. 

In a world of Teen Moms 
and the MTV phenomenon 
known as Catfish—in which 
susceptible lovers are fooled into 
thinking they’ve found the “oth- 
er” of their dreams through the 
internet—I can only commend 
such honest journalism. 

So my advice to you is hop 
on the vast interweb, become 
engrossed in the discussion and 
don’t forget to call somebody a 
name. Everybody is an internet 
star and a social commentator. 

This is your world now. 

Watson is a junior English 
major. Contact him at twatson@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 





Off Campus 


Calendar for Feb. 12 - Feb. 28 


Home Games _ 


Odds & Ends 





Tuesday, Feb. 12 - Travel Talks, 
Dan Hock of Bike Recycle Vermont re- 
counts his 4,500-mile bike ride from New 
York City through South America. 7 p.m. 
at Burlington’s Maglianero Cafe on 47 
Maple St. 


Saturday, Feb. 16 - Burlington 
Winter Farmer’s Market. 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
at the Memorial Auditorium. Free. 


Monday, Feb. 18 - Adult dodgeball. 
Weekly hour-long games. 7 p.m. $5. 


Friday, Feb. 15 - Women’s ice hock- 
ey game against Nichols College at the 
Cairns Arena in South Burlington. 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Feb. 16 - Men’s and 
women’s basketball against Stonehill 
College. 1:30 p.m. for women and 3:30 
p.m. for men. 


Wednesday, Feb. 20 - Men’s and 
women’s basketball against Merrimack 
College. 5:30 p.m. for women and 7:30 
p.m. for men. 


Friday, Feb. 15 - English Country 
Dance. Introductory workshop, 7-7:30 
p.m.; dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. Elley-Long 
Music Center. $8-10. 


Wednesday, Feb. 20 - Political 
science professor Shefali Misra presents 
“The European Crisis and Europe’s Dem- 
ocratic Deficit.” 3:30 p.m. in St. Edmund’s 
Hall 315. 


Tuesday, Feb. 26 - International- 
ly-acclaimed lesbian cartoonist Alison 
Bechdel comes to McCarthy Arts Center. 
7 p.m. 


Wednesday, Feb. 13 - Learn about 
the traditional South American tea called 
yerba mate. Hands on learning and tast- 
ing workshop in the Canterbury lounge. 
7 p.m. 


Thursday, Feb. 14 - One Billion 
Rising rally at the UVM Davis Center. 
Individuals express themselves in activ- 
ism. 12 - 1 p.m. Free. 


Feb. 22-24 - MOVE used book sale in 
Alliot Student Center benefiting interna- 
tional service trips to Dominican Repub- 
lic, Kolkata and India. 
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St. Michael’s doesn’t ‘mess with the brain’ 


In a time when concussion awareness is higher than its ever been, coaches and training staff take action 


By Alex Ieronimo 
Sports Editor 


Concussions are serious. 
Just ask hockey player Colby 
MacDonald, ’13, after he missed 
the entire 2011-2012 season due 
to second impact syndrome. 

“IT got concussed on Friday, 
didn’t really say anything and 
played through it and then got 
concussed again on Saturday, so 
I ended up with second impact 
syndrome,” MacDonald said, re- 
flecting on last season’s injury. 

According to SportsMD. 
com, second impact syndrome 
occurs when athletes suffer a 
second concussion before the 
symptoms of the first concus- 
sion have subsided. St. Michael’s 
head athletic trainer Michael 
Garcia said the consequences of 
such a concussion can be much 
more severe and that the situ- 
ation has historically resulted 
in the death of athletes in some 
cases. 

MacDonald said he experi- 
enced dizziness along with head- 
aches that occurred when he had 
an elevated heart rate. 

Senior Dan Pelletier, Mac- 
Donald’s teammate, has had 
two concussions while at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“They are the most frustrat- 
ing injury because it’s not like 
you break a bone where you can 
feel it healing,” Pelletier said. 

Pelletier said the only time 
he feels reoccurring symptoms 
is when he jumps on trampo- 
lines, describing that he feels his 
head “click.” 

Reports of former N.F.L. 
players committing violent acts 
or taking their own lives due to 
lingering post-concussion symp- 
toms have prompted athletic 
teams at all levels into reassess- 
ing their concussion protocols. 

In May 2012, former N.F.L. 
linebacker Junior Seau fatally 
shot himself in the chest. It has 
been speculated that repeated 
head trauma may have prompted 
Seau’s behavior. The incident is 
part of a trend of N.F.L. player 
suicides. 

In August 2010, the NCAA 


passed legislation “requiring 
each member intuition to have a 
concussion management plan,” 
according to the NCAA website. 
Simply put, the NCAA lacks a 
nation-wide policy addressing 
the treatment of concussions, 
making each member respon- 
sible for its own protocol. 

Garcia, now in his second 
season holding the position, de- 
scribed the St. Michael’s policy. 

“It’s a very common pro- 
tocol; at the heart of it we’re 
concerned about the health and 
well-being of the athletes and 
are pretty conservative with our 
assessment and return to play,” 
Garcia said. 

The decision to allow an 
athlete to resume activity comes 
after evaluating “cumulative 
data points” Garcia said. He 
added that overlapping layers of 
information from conversations 
with physicians, health services 
and athletic training staff are all 
consulted regarding a patient’s 
status, making sure an athlete 
isn’t vulnerable to becoming 1 re- 
injured. 

The college’s concussion 
protocol is updated every year 
with an objective of doing it 
over the summer to have it ready 
for the fall. A sports medicine 
handbook is annually released 
by the NCAA, highlighting new 
recommendations for manage- 
ment along with an updated 
position statement Garcia said. 
The NCAA doesn’t require the 
recommendations to be put into 
effect. 

“The handbook is the core 
and we build onto it, we don’t 
take anything away.” Garcia 
said. “It’s the skeleton and we 
flesh out the skeleton. Neurosci- 
entists are really on top of this 
and new stuff is coming out all 
the time.” 

Senior Associate Director of 
Athletics Zaf Bludevich said St. 
Michael’s had a concussion pro- 
tocol before the 2010 mandate, 
but describes that testing has 
gotten a lot more specific arid 
thorough. 

Testing has become more 
objective in terms of symptom 


reproduction through physical 
activities and cognitive test- 
ing Bludevich said. Evaluating 
athletes’ cognitive abilities may 
include such tests as counting 
backwards from 100 by three or 
memorizing words for a speci- 
fied amount of time. 

Athletes in impact sports 
such as hockey and lacrosse are 
required to have a pretest that 
establishes a “baseline” for their 
brain functions. However, the 
pretesting may change due to 
athletes failing the tests on pur- 
pose, creating a low standard 
to reach when recovering from 
a concussion. Some athletes do 
‘this to get back on the field soon- 
er said Bludevich. Rugby players 
are not given a pretest. 

Athletic trainer Jessica 
Moore, who works closely with 
the hockey team, watches the 
games just as intensely as any 
of the coaches, according to Pel- 
letier. After Pelletier went to the 
bench with a cut chin during his 
sophomore season, Moore could 
tell from looking at Pelletier’s 
eyes that he had concussion 
symptoms, resulting in Pelle- 
tier being taken out of the game. 
This season, Pelletier was again 





diagnosed with a concussion by 
Moore after feeling nauseous. 

According to Garcia, con- 
cussion symptoms include head- 
aches, nausea, sensitivity to 
light, dizziness and instability. 
Athletes are pulled out of partic- 
ipation immediately if concus- 
sion symptoms are present and 
then evaluated. 

Garcia uses a concussion as- 
sessment tool application on his 
on his iPad that runs the athlete 
through testing cognitive test- 
ing and balance testing. Through 
the application, Garcia can also 
document scene-specific oc- 
currences such as loss of con- 
sciousness. The data can then be 
emailed from the field to himself 
or outside physicians. 

There have not been many 
rule changes in sports aside from 
football regarding concussion 
prevention, Garcia said. How- 
ever, he believes concussions 
can be prevented through neck 
strengthening, an aspect of train- 
ing not commonly used enough. 

“A strong neck muscula- 
ture helps prevent the whiplash. 
There are a lot of concussions 
that are not caused by direct im- 
pact,” Garcia said. “They can be 


Photo by Jean-Marie McGrath 
Purple Knights Kevin Lampron and Tim McAuliffe fight for the puck in a game against Skidmore’s Julian 
Malakorn, who was kneed in the head during the struggle, on Friday at Cairns Arena. 


caused by rapid acceleration and 
deceleration of the head.” 

St. Michael’s | women’s 
rugby coach Charles Cisco also 
agrees that some concussions 
can be prevented through train- 
ing. 

“We try to train players to 
protect themselves,” said Cisco. 
“We work hard during preseason 
and training to teach players to 
protect themselves.” _ 

Cisco said rugby players 
are held out of competition for 
at least three weeks after con- 
cussion symptoms have ceased. 
After that period, the amount of 
activity players participate in is 
determined by the trainers and 
health services. However, health 
services has to say the players” 
are “perfect” before Cisco even 
thinks about allowing a player to 
resume activity. ; 

“You don’t mess with the 
brain,’ Cisco said. “You un- 
derstand you can try to work 
through a shoulder, knee or a 
hip, etc., but the brain is the only 
thing that we have, so don’t mess 
with that.” 
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Hockey player recognized for work off the ice 


Dan Evarts,'13, has been nominated for a humanitarian award for his service to the local community 


By Jean-Marie McGrath 
Photo Editor 


On Jan. 25, the St. Michael’s 
men’s ice hockey team was down 
against Southern Maine when 
co-captain Dan Evarts, ’13, frac- 
tured his leg in two places. Ev- 
arts was carried off the ice on 
a stretcher with the help of his 
teammates. The Purple Knights 
came back in the third period to 
win the game 5-4 with Evarts as 
their motivator. 

While Evarts’ college hock- 
ey career was cut short, his hu- 
manitarian efforts on behalf of 
local students will continue. 

For 18 years now, 11 hockey 
players from Division I, II and 
III schools across the country are 
nominated annually for a Hock- 


ey Humanitarian Award for out- 


standing contributions in their 
community. Evarts is among 
the select few. The BNY Mel- 
lon Wealth Management Hockey 
Humanitarian Award acknowl- 
edges college hockey players for 
their character, selfless acts and 
community driven spirit. 

Evarts founded the Little 
Buddies program at St. Michael’s 
with the help of Lisa Goetz, a 
third grade teacher at John F. 
Kennedy Elementary School in 
Winooski. The program brings 
together the men’s ice hockey 
team and Goetz’s class where the 
players help the children with 
math and teach them the impor- 
tance of setting goals. 

“The purpose of the whole 
program is to show these kids 
that you can dream and have 


goals,” Goetz said. “In third 
grade our goals are short term, 
like being able to know all our 
times tables by the end of the 
year, but these guys help the kids 
look into the future and plan for 
college.” 

Every Friday afternoon, Ev- 
arts goes to John F. Kennedy EI- 
ementary School, bringing three 
to four teammates with him. 
However, on Jan. 3, the entire 
team went to JFK. Elementary 
with Evarts to talk to the class. 

“The day the entire team 
went we talked about adversity 
with the kids,” Evarts said. ““We 
had been having a rough season 
when we went to visit them but 
compared to what those kids 
face every day, it’s nothing.” 

About 80 percent of the stu- 
dents enrolled at JFK Elemen- 
tary are in poverty. Thirty-four 
different languages are spoken at 
the school. 

“There is such diversity 
at the school, both culturally 
and economically,” Goetz said. 
“That is why it’s so important for 
them to have role models, like 
the hockey team. They show the 
kids that through hard work and 
perseverance they can overcome 
adversity.” 

One student in Goetz’s class 
had just come to America from 
Burma and could not speak Eng- 
lish. Knowing this, Evarts went 
to the bookstore and bought a 
book on the Burmese language 
so he could communicate with 
the girl. 

“He wants to help children,” 
Goetz said. “He builds a strong 


bond with these kids which not 
many people can do. I bring a lot 
of outside visitors to my class- 
room and not everyone impacts 
them like Dan does.” 

The team has welcomed the 
opportunity to work with the 
JFK Elementary students and 
have supported Evarts the entire 
time. 

“Tt definitely helped bring 
our team closer together,” said 
co-captain Josh Geary, ’13, and 
Evarts teammate of four years. 

While Evart’s injury may 
keep him off the ice, it will not 
keep him from the students at 
JFK Elementary. According to 
Goetz, the students made him 


cards and a banner to show their 
love and support for their fa- 
vorite Purple Knight. One card 
read, “I want Dan to feel better 
soon because when he feels bet- 
ter I'll be happy.” 

The Purple Knights also ral- 
lied around their captain by win- 
ning the next three games after 
Evarts’ injury. 

“It’s hard, Dan’s a big part 
of our team and the guys really 
look up to him in the game, in 
between periods and off the ice,” 
Geary said. “But his injury mo- 
tivated the team which shows 
through the wins we’ve had.” 

Only four. people outside of 
Division I have won the Hock- 





Photo by Jean-Marie McGrath 
Senior co-captain Dan Evarts, who has been nominated for the Hockey Humanitarian award, watches his 
team play against Skidmore on Friday, after an injury ended his season. 


ey Humanitarian Award. Two 
other hockey players from St. 
Michael’s have been nominated 
for this award; John Flint ‘03 
and Alex Higgins ‘11, both were 
finalists. 

Evarts will be graduating in 
May but that will not be the end 
of the Little Buddies Program; 
John Teulings, a sophomore on 
the team, will be taking over 
next year. 

“You get individuals, like 
John, who get involved and then 
inspired and take it from there,” 
Evarts said. “It’s important to 
have a legacy, to find something 
to leave behind.” 


Working harder off the court to get better on it 


Women’s tennis team concentrates on conditioning and team bonding in hopes of having strong season 


By Michelle Moreau 
Staff Writer 


As soon as this semester 
started, the women’s tennis team 
was back on the courts, and in 
the gym, getting ready for its 
upcoming spring season. While 
focusing heavily on conditioning 
to raise their endurance on the 
court, the women are also work- 


ing on team bonding to bring 
them closer and to help them 
work better as a team and as in- 
dividuals. 

The team began their season 
on Sunday at St. Michael’s with 
a 8-1 win against American In- 
ternational. 

Last year the team had a 
winning season, and made it 


to the Northeast 10 Confer- 
ence semi-finals, where it fell 
to Stonehill. This season, with 
new players on the team and a 
high competitive drive, the team 
is hoping that it can make it all 
the way. 

In their abbreviated fall sea- 
son, the team played two con- 
ference matches at home, both 


victories, against St. Rose and 
New Haven. They also helped 
to break in the first-years on the 
team, Erica Bundrick and Al- 
exandra Sulkin, both of whom 
are competing for top spots in 
the lineup this spring. In late 
September, the women went to 
a tournament in Philadelphia 
where sophomore Hannah Ben- 


oit made it to the quarterfinals in 
her singles play. 

Greg Cluff, the coach of the 
women’s team, is in his tenth sea- 
son as the coach of the women’s 
team. According to the St. Mi- 
chael’s website, he is the coach 


see TENNIS on page 23 
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First-year ski team member tears up the slopes 
Transfer student Brad Farrell has been a stand out while brother competes for UVM 





Photo by Gabbi Hall 


First-year Brad Farrell competes in the Giant Slalom race at the St. Lawrence College Carnival hosted at 


Whiteface Mountain, NY on Jan. 18. 


By Ivana Andreani 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s alpine ski 
team just got a little cooler. A 
transfer from University of Ver- 
mont, ranked 18th in the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Ski Association, 
hit the slopes as a Purple Knight 
this ski season. 

Brad Farrell, 20, played soc- 
cer for the 2010 fall semester at 
UVM, but said he decided to re- 
turn to school to pursue his one 
true passion: skiing. 

He took a year and a half off 
to ski, taking on competitions 
everywhere from the Colby Col- 
lege Carnival in Maine to U.S. 
nationals in Colorado. It’s an 
understatement to say he lives 


Key basketball player out for season 


Men’s basketball player Michael Holton Jr., 14, 
will be out for the season after undergoing micro- 
fracture surgery to repair impacted cartilage in his 
. left knee on Dec. 20. Doctors did not find ligament 

or structural damage to the knee. The injury is be- 
lieved to have occurred during the last week of No- 
vember. Holton says he will be ready for the start of 
next season and will start running around the time 
of spring break. He has recently been riding the ex- 
ercise bike and strengthening the muscles around Sal 
ne Loe Le ak 





the ultimate slope life. Traveling 
around from mountain to moun- 
tain, Farrell lived for the thrill of 
finishing a course. 

After this long break from 
academics, Farrell said he 
was “very ready to go back to 
school.” 

A resident of first floor Ly- 
ons Hall, Farrell has assimilated 
into the small campus of 2,000 
from the much larger population 
at UVM. Coming in with some 
credits from his 2010 semester, 
the political science major bal- 
ances his academics with his 
daily practices and weekend 
competitions. 

But why. did he choose St. 
Michael’s when his father, Jim, 


and his brother, Bobby, a 21-year- 
old mechanical engineering ma- 
jor, both went to UVM? The ski 
team here was the deal breaker 
for him. 

“JT don’t feel like the family 
rebel, I feel like St. Michael’s 
College is a great place for me to 
be, and the rest of my family is 
very supportive,” Farrell said. 

Sitting in dimly lit Ri Ra’s 
on Church Street, overcrowded 
with college students, the Farrell 
brothers chowed down on identi- 
cal half-priced Wednesday burg- 
ers. Bobby and Brad, who can 
only ever recall fighting once in 
their life, acknowledged that they 
are each other’s best friends. Al- 
though they look nothing alike, 















their brotherly bond was quite 
evident as they chatted about ev- 
erything from past competitions 
to other competitors. 

These brothers from Stowe, 
both of whom are skiers and for- 
mer soccer players, admit they 
hit the genetic lotto; their par- 
ents, Jim and Laura, are, “crazy 
good athletes,” said Bobby. Bob- 
by supports Brad but laughed 
when admitting he would rather 
see him at UVM. 

Bobby, an Alpine skier for 
the UVM team, is currently side- 
lined due to a hip flexor injury 
but anticipates his return to the 
mountain sometime within the 
next two months. 

Brad resumed skiing around 
the age of 10 after dabbling with 
snowboarding. He now races 
Slalom and Giant Slalom. Daily 
practices and weekend competi- 
tions are just part of his routine 
as a member of the ski team. 
With an intense competitive 
drive and innate love for the 
slopes, he is not burnt out from 
this chilly lifestyle like many 
skiers are after high school. 

The skiing lifestyle in col- 
lege is not for everyone. Saman- 
tha Curt, a junior psychology 
major at St. Michael’s came to 
the college after competitively 
skiing Alpine in high school, but 
decided to not continue the sport 
into college. She explained that 
ski life is strenuous. 

“T loved doing it, but it was 
at a price,” said Curt. 

The cold weather and early 


practices became too much af- 
ter six years of constant train- 
ing; Curt is one of many who 
are intimidated by St. Michael’s 
Division I races. Although St. 
Michael’s is Division II, they 
compete against Division I 
teams such as Middlebury and 
Dartmouth. Many skiers who 
competed in high school decided 
to take the chairlift for leisure 
rather than for the gold. 

St. Michael’s Alpine Ski 
captain Carl Oscar Bredengen 
said he admires Brad’s consis- 
tency during practices and rac- 
es. During these winter meets, 
a skier is expected to compete 
both Slalom and GS over a two 
day period, and Bredengen said 
that Brad is reliable to do well in 
both. In addition, Carl esteemed 
Brad as a team player, who al- 
ways encourages his teammates 
to do the best they can. 

Farrell said he aims to make 
the cut for the NCAA Eastern 
Intercollegiate Ski Carnival. 
This requires that he ranks in 
the top 16 on the east coast, and 
with Brad in 18th, he isn’t at all 
stressed about shredding up the 
competition for a spot. 

Many Vermont students can 
appreciate a solid run on fresh | 
powder, but to Brad skiing is 
more than just a passion, it is his 
life. 

“You’ve just got to put it all 
aside and just ski,” Farrell said. 


Vilna ice jockey cipietn tlael 4 : 

will be out for the rest of the season 

- and fibula along with minor ankle 
jury occurred in a game at the Univ 


: “hit by USM player. Evarts had surgery 
ipncte Memneeh abe ee 
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Tennis: 


continued from page 21 


with the most wins in wom- 
en’s tennis history at St. Mi- 
chael’s, with a coaching record 
of 112-60. 

“Our goals this spring is to 
finish in the top three, do well in 
the tournament and qualify for 

-the NCAA tournament,” Cluff 
said, “I like this team tremen- 
dously, both from the talent and 
team perspective. And the com- 
petitive perspective too.” 

To accomplish these goals, 
senior captain Emily McGee 
has been getting the ladies to 
work hard on the court as well 
as in after practice workouts 
and cross-fit training a couple 
of times a week. McGee is one 
of three seniors on the team, all 
who have played all four years at 
St. Michael’s. 

“Physcially, we are as fit 
as any other St. Michael’s team, 


and that really comes down to 
our captain, she’s doing a fabu- 
lous job,” Cluff said. “Condition- 
ing has been a point of emphasis, 
and it has really been showing on 
the courts. We have to meet the 
challenge of playing as well in 
matches as we do in practices.” 

With the changing of their 
workouts, the team is also 
changing up things on the court 
as well. 

“We are changing up dou- 
bles, so the new combinations 
are going to be exciting,” McGee 
said. “I’m looking forward to 
competition, and for the matches 
to start rolling.” 

Caroline Toutoungi, a soph- 
omore on the team, has been 
playing tennis all of her life. This 
season, she is looking to become 
more consistent in her game 
and gain more endurance on the 
court, which will come from the 
team workouts. In her own game 
and as a team, Toutoungi said 
she believes they have stepped 
up the intensity, and it’s going to 


help them all improve. 

“Anyone can play anyone 
on the team, on any given day, 
and have a really good match, so 
it’s going to be a really good sea- 
son,” Toutoungi said. “We have a 
lot of depth in our lineup which 
should benefit us in our harder 
matches down the road.” 

The other focus for the team 
this spring season has been team 
bonding. 

“Since we are such a 
small team, being close is always 
important,’ McGee said. She 
said she also hopes the spring 
season will help them come even 
closer as a team. In a couple of 
weeks, the team will start chal- 
lenge matches, playing against 
each other in sets to see who will 
take what spot in the lineup this 
spring. 

The team also will be travel- 
ing to Orlando, Fla. over spring 
break. While down there, the 
team will be playing a NE-10 
match against Adelphi that will 
count for their record, as well 
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Caroline Martin, °15, volleys during women’s tennis practice on Fri- 


day, Feb. 8. 


as other matches against other 
teams from outside of the NE-10 
conference. 

Though they have added 
new workout plans and off court 
bonding time, some things on 


By Alex leronimo 


the team have stayed the same. 

“Bottom line is to have fun, 
and we probably won’t pass by 
too many Starbucks without 
stopping,” Cluff said. 





Knight Writer 


The NCAA needs realistic concussion protocol reform 


In August 2010, the NCAA 
passed legislation requiring all 
participating colleges to have a 
“concussion management plan,” 
_ according to the NCAA website. 
Although this concussion-related 
policy may seem like a progres- 
sive step forward in response to 
recent concussion awareness, 
the policy has many flaws. The 
flaws cannot be understood by 
solely looking at the concussion 
protocol of St. Michael’s. 

Through the information I 
- gathered for this issue’s article 
regarding how St. Michael’s 
handles concussions, I came 
away with the impression our 
college has an effective way of 
diagnosing and treating the in- 
jury. According to men’s hockey 
player Dan Pelletier, trainers are 
present on the sidelines watch- 
ing athletes as intensely as their 
coaches. Head athletic trainer 
Michael Garcia described how 
the college’s concussion protocol 
is updated every year with infor- 
mation gathered from the NCAA 
and outside sources. 


The idea of having each 
college create its own mandate 


might work when it comes to a 


school like St. Michael’s. 

But we aren’t in a confer- 
ence that has its own television 
network or a television broad- 
casting contract with a major 
sports empire like ESPN. We do 
not have fans watching around 
the country. We don’t have play- 
ers worrying about their draft 
stock. We don’t athletes playing 
for millions of dollars. 

The incentives for keeping 
players on the field or ice are 
much higher at major Division 
I programs such as Alabama, 
Texas or Duke. 


Powerhouse Division I pro- 


grams are major businesses that 
rely on fan viewership. Heis- 
man races, overtime games and 
tournament appearances are all 
circumstances that play into the 
best interest of the NCAA and its 
power player members. 

The NCAA is ignorantly 
treating every member as if they 
are St. Michael’s: a college with 


a few athletic scholarships, no 
broadcasting contract and play- 
ers that are looking forward to 
office jobs rather than suiting up 
on Sundays. 

According to a Forbes. com 
article, in Sept. 2012, Arizona 
Wildcats quarterback Matt Scott 
was kicked in the head in the 
fourth quarter of a game and 
immediately began vomiting re- 
peatedly on the sidelines. How- 
ever, Arizona head coach Rich 
Rodriguez kept Scott in the ball- 
game, watching Scott throw a 
touchdown pass before the quar- 
terback began vomiting again. It 
was not until Scott was forced to 
undergo a concussion test that he 
was removed from the game. 

Dan Diamond, the author 
of the article put it well when he 
said, “By keeping Scott on the 
field, Arizona had little to lose, 
other than the game.” 

According to an article pub- 
lished in The Chronicle of High- 
er Education, since 1973 athletic 
scholarships have been renewed 
yearly. In other words, the as- 


sumption that a program gives 
four-year scholarships is false. 
Coaches can cancel scholarships 
“for almost any reason.” 

The case of Joseph Agnew 
exemplifies this. According to 
a Chron.com article, the Rice 
University football player was 
not offered a scholarship during 
his junior season partly because 
he was losing playing time and 
battling injuries. Schools have 
the ability to not renew athletic 
scholarships, basing their deci- 
sion on such factors as athletic 
performance, injury or failure 
by the athlete to meet certain re- 
quirements. How many athletes 
keep their injuries quiet in fear of 
losing their scholarships? 

Division II coaches do not 
have the same power over their 


campuses as does Alabama head. 


coach Nick Saban. According to 
The Chronicle for Higher Educa- 
tion, some contracts have it that 
coaches can bring in their own 
training staff and fire the exist- 
ing training staff. With coaches 
having direct discretion over the 


training staff, how many trainers 
have sent players back onto the 
field prematurely to please the 
head coach? 

The NCAA surely needs to 
update its concussion protocol. 
Its decision makers need to rec- 
ognize that there is a big differ- 
ence between colleges like St. 
Michael’s and the programs that 
operate as if they were at the pro- 
fessional level. 

Division I teams need inde- 
pendent neurologists on the side- 
lines that are not affiliated with 
the coach or program as a whole. 
The NCAA has to take a realistic 
perspective and realize the in- 
centives for keeping players on 
the field are far different for Di- 
vision I powerhouses than they 
are for lower level programs. 

I have watched too many 
Division I football players go 
helmet to helmet and quickly re- 
turn to the game. The symptoms 
for diagnosing a concussion are 
the same for all-athletes. The 
NCAA needs to realize this. 
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By Matt Prescott 
Staff Writer 


On Jan. 4 St. Michael’s 
women’s ice hockey goalie Erin 
Stevens,’ 13, recorded: her 2,000 
career save in a 3-0 loss to Divi- 
sion I Sacred Heart University. 

Unfortunately for St. Mi- 
chael’s women’s ice hockey, 
Stevens has been the only real 
bright spot in an otherwise dim 
season. Through 22 games, St. 
Michael’s is 2-19-1, with its only 
wins coming against Plymouth 
State and Franklin Pierce. They 
have dropped their last 11 games, 
including back to back losses to 
Division I Norwich with a com- 
bined score of 17-1. 


DEFENDERS PORTS 
Senior goalie save-ors the moment 


Women’s ice hockey captain Erin Stevens reaches 2,000 career saves providing bright spot for season 


Stevens, a 21-year-old from 
Watertown, Conn., now holds 
the record for most women’s ice 
hockey saves ever for St. Mi- 
chael’s and is currently ranked 
15th for the most saves in the his- 
tory of Division II/III programs. 

Stevens said the milestone 
wasn’t that big ofa deal. 

“I didn’t really pay attention 
to it,’ Stevens said. “My job is 
to block pucks and help this team 
win games.” 

Head coach Chris Donovan, 
who has coached Stevens for 
four years, wasn’t surprised by 
her comments. 

“For Erin it is always what 
is best for the team,” Donovan 
said. “She is well respected by 
the entire team and her accolade 





of making 2,000 saves is well de- 
served.” 

This is far from Stevens’ 
first milestone. This year alone 
she has been named Eastern 
College Athletic . Conference 
(ECAC) East Goalie of the Week 
twice. She has also been elected 
to the all-tournament team at St. 
Michael’s eighth annual Double- 
Tree Ice Hockey Classic and has 
earned ECAC East all-academic 
team honors. 

For Stevens the achievement 
she is most impressed about is 
the academic honors. 

“Academics come first,” 
Stevens said. “I am a student- 
athlete, not an athlete-student. 
I’ve been playing hockey since 
I was six and it has always been 








Photo by Liz Murray 
St. Michael’s senior Erin Stevens defends the Purple Knights’ goal during a game against Franklin Pierce on Saturday, Feb. 9. The Purple 
Knights won the game 2-1. 


secondary to me. I hope to be 
teaching English soon.” 

Stevens’ senior year sta- 
tistics speak for themselves. 
She has compiled 557 saves 
this season—the most among 
Division I/II] women  goal- 
ies—while posting a career best 
goals against average (3.00) and 
save percentage (.927). She has 
stopped at least 30 shots in nine 
games this season and has 15 
games of at least 40 saves in her 
career. 

“I couldn’t have done any 
of this without my teammates,” 
Stevens said. “My job is to 
block a puck, that’s it. They are 
my support system and my best 
friends.” 

“Knowing that we have 
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Erin behind us as our last line 
of defense gives us confidence 
and determination,” Tri-Captain 
Maddy Santore, 713, said. “She 
has been our rock this season.” 

Both Stevens and Dono- 
van acknowledge that one of 
the main reasons for Stevens’ 
successful season is because of 
Leon Lifschutz, a first year goal- 
ie coach from Ontario. Stevens 
called Lifschutz the “best goal- 
ies coach I have ever had in my 
hockey career” and points to his 
ability to quickly make adjust- 
ments. 

“He'll watch me for five 
minutes in net during practice 
and come over to tell me some- 
thing I can improve on,” Stevens 
said. “Whether it’s something 
as small as a new stretch, it’s 
always beneficial. The biggest 
thing coach has helped me with 
is rebounding control. I feel I 
have really improved on that this 
season. I have learned so much 
from him.” 

Stevens has. translated that 
newfound knowledge into con- 
fidence and passion, on and off 
the ice. 

“She has filled her leader- 
ship role with a level of compo- 
sure that has enabled us to be fo- 
cused and competitive,” Santore 
said. 

Stevens, one of three team 
captains, attributes her leader- 
ship to past captains and team- 
mates. 

“Last year, I was the one 
asking all the questions, trying 
to learn all that I could,” Stevens 
said. “This year I am the one an- 
swering all the questions.” 

Stevens has improved her 
total goals allowed from previ- 
ous seasons.’ Through 20 games 
this year opponents have scored 
on Stevens 66 times. Last year 
she was scored on 102 times in 
the same amount of games. 

St. Michael’s will try to turn 
things around this week ‘when it 
faces off with Nichols College 
on Feb. 15 and Manhattanville 
College on Feb. 16, both home 
games for the Purple Knights. 


